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The Gospel of Giving Flowers. 


[Written expressly for The Flewer Grower.) 


Freely ye have received, freely give. 
—(Matt. 10:8.) 


As flowers are among our 
choicest blessings a definite 
answer to the mooted ques- 
tion, ““To give or not to give 
flowers,” may be found in 
Deut. 16-17: 

“ Every man shall give as he is able, 
according to the blessings thy God has 
given thee.” 

To share one’s floral bless- 
ings, is to double them as in 
the case of such flowers as 
Sweet Peas, Pansies and 
many other sorts, of which 
the more you pluck the more 
you have, with flowers as 
with other blessings—- 

“He who joy would win 


Must share it 
Happiness was born a twin.” 


—( Byron.) 
“It is more blessed to give than to 
receive.” 
—(Acts 20:35 } 


Surely it is, therefore, a 
privilege to share with those 
who are less fortunate. 
Give liberally of your flow- 
ers but not ostentatiously or 
patronizingly. To give, 
with the evident desire to 
produce an outward show of 
wealth or superiority is not 
in good taste. The “Lady 
Bountiful” rolé when over- 
played becomes vulgar. 
Give graciously of your 
flowers for 

“ The Lord loveth a cheerful giver.” 

(2 Cor. 9:7.) 

In a person so selfish as to 
give grudgingly or even re- 

se, without a good and 
sufficient reason, a flower 
politely asked for by one 
who has none, the love of 
flowers has become narrow. 

Give cheerfully within rea- 
sonable bounds 


“* Give to him that asketh thee.”’ 
—( Matt. 5:42.) 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND. 























GLADIOLUS- GOV. HANLY. 


Originated by /.. E. Kunderd, Goshen, Ind. A tall, early, rich cardinal 
red with a deeper throat color. Recommended as a first class bedding and 
cut flower variety. 








with the possible exceptions 
of to the chronic “ flower 
beggars,” or those who have 
no flowers through in- 
dolence. 

In giving flowers use tact. 

person with a nice per 
ception as to fitness would 
not present a huge bunch 
of golden-crowned Sunflow- 
ers to the sweet girl gradu- 
ate, a bouquet of rare and 
delicate orchids to a romp- 
ing school boy, a flashy 
boutonnierre, to a sedate old 
lady or a sprig of mint to a 
frivolous youth. Neithe: 
would a person of tact ex- 
pect to bring comfort to the 
sorrowing heart of a be 
reaved mother with a gift 
of Tuberoses, no matter how 
beautiful or fragrant, or en- 
deavor to carry cheer and 
hope to one seriously ill, by 
the gift of a bouquet of all 
white flowers. It is not the 
fault of the beautiful flow- 
ers, but their general associ- 
ation withfunerals. Weare 
all so human that sentiment 
and association count for so 
much with us. The lovely 
Chrysanthemum, Queen of 
Autumn, so widely popular 
here for both outdoor and 
indoor cultivation, in Italy 
on account of associations, 
does}not enjoy such favor 
in the home garden. In that 
country it is considered a 
flower of the dead and used 
quite generaliy for cemetery 
planting. 

Give freely of your flowers 
to the church. Do they not 
all belong to Him? And 
are we not admonished to 
“Render unto Caesar the things that 


are Caesar’s and unto God, the things 
that are God’s, 
—( Matt. 22:21.) 
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So to the church give generously of 
your choicest and most appropriate 
blooms. A single beautiful Rose and 
its foliage in a dainty cut-glass vase 
that would be exquisite, full of charm, 
and quite sufficient in the home, would 
dwindle into comparative insignif- 
icance in the spacious dimensions of 
God’s temple. Some flowers, like the 
chaste neater Lily and the stately Calla, 
seem peculiarly adapted for church 
decoration. A beautiful, pure flower 
in its proper place is a sermon in itself. 


“ Thou art a preacher, sweet and good 
And this low niche, where thou hast stood 
Thy pulpit, from whose tiny walls 
sermon quaint and earnest falls.” . 
—( May R. Smith.) 


Give flowers to the sick, cheerful 
flowers, with little perceptible odor as 
a heavy scent is often depressing to a 
sufferer. For an invalid, a growing plant 
in bud is preferable, as it is more ex- 
hilarating to the sick to watch a bud 
unfold, than to view the fading and 
dying of cut flowers. 

Give flowers to the poor that 

“Ye have alwayswith you.” —(Matt. 26:11.) 
There are many deserving flower-lov- 
ing persons who after attending to the 
pressing material wants of the family 
have nothing to spare for the purchase 
of the luxury of flowers. It is touch- 
ing to see some of the pathetic attempts 
of poverty-stricken people, in some of 
our crowded cities, to coax back to 
health, under adverse conditions, some 
plant which was probably obtained 
through a — ower-mission. To 
pass through such a congested district 
with flowers, isto be promptly besieged 
by childish appeals for them. The 
love of flowers seems universal in chil- 
dren, and through this medium it is fre- 
quently simple to bring some brightness 
into the hard and often cheerless lives 
of their elders. 

The gift of a plant is a philanthropy 
that will not be resented by the poor but 
proud and its influence for good can- 
not beestimated. Such a gift has been 
known to completely revolutionize the 
mode of life of a slovenly family. 
First the window had to be washed to 
admit light to the plant ; then the room 
and its scant and soiled furnishings 
cleaned tocorrespond. With the home 
more comfortable, pleasant and sani- 
tary, the men of the family began to 
spend more of their leisure time in it 
until finally, due to their efforts to live 
up te the constantly improving sur- 
roundings, the family life was uplifted 
through the wholesome influence of a 
blooming plant. Verily, this giver 
proved a true missionary and entitled 
to the reward promised— 


“* Give to the poor and thou shall have ioteamzes in 
heaven.” —(Maitt. 19:21.) 


Give flowers to the rich, a gift of flow- 
ers is fine enough even for royalty ; and 
often those cloyed with the lavish gifts 
of wealthy associates would appreciate 
keenly a simple gift of a home-reared 
plant, mothered by the tender care of 
the true flower-lover, and bearing that 
intimate, personal touch that gold can- 
not buy. Such a gift may bring back 
sweet memories of less prosperous but 
happier days when acquaintances were 
measured by true worth and not by 
dollars; and when thecircle of friends 
made up for what they might lack in 
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accomplishments and worldly goods, 
by hearts that were kind and true. 


“ Kind hearts are more than coronets.”” 
—( Tennyson.) 


Yes, many a lonely heart beats under 
bejewelled and silken raiment. 

Give flowers to the old, though they 
may have lost their strength and can- 
not attend to flowers as in their prime, 
still the love of flowers with them, has 
been increased instead of lessened, by 
the accumulation of honored years. 
Through their many and varied asso- 
ciations with flowers, the old may be 
enabled to live over again many of the 
eventful incidents in their lives. 

Give flowers to the young. To im- 
bue a love of flowers and a deeper ap- 
preciation of nature in the heart of a 
child, is to give a + ge sew legacy. 

Give flowers to the dead, Let their 
cold hands hold this last token of your 
love and enduring esteem. Place gar- 
lands on their graves and on those of 
the soldier dead. 


“ And bring the noblest flowers for all 
The nation’s laddies dear. 
Let Rose and Lily o’er them fall 
And birds sing requiem clear.” 
—(Ruth Raymond.) 


Give flowers to those bereaved, for 
these sweet comforters bring balm and 
consolation to the heart bowed down 
by grief. 

Give flowers to the gay, they will 
make their happiness more complete. 
Give flowers to the wedding guests, 
and above all give flowers to the blush- 
ing bride. 

“Bring flowers, bright flowers! for the bride to 
wear, 


They were born to bloom in her shining hair, 
She is leaving the home of her childhood’ s mirth, 


Her place is now by east side, , 
Bring flowers to deck the fair young bride.” 
(Mrs. Hemans.) 


Give flowers to those steeped in 
crime. Such pure messengers will 
brighten the gloomy cell and may 
bring thoughts of days that were inno- 
cent, of those dear ones upon whom 
has fallen unmerited disgrace, and 
lastly, a desire to turn from evil ways. 

Give flowers to the indifferent. Who 
knows but that a beautiful flower 
graciously and opportunely given may 
be the direct means of awaking a la- 
tent love of flowers and their culture 
that may prove a benefaction to man- 
kind and a benediction to the-ence dis- 
interested individual. 

Give flowers and potted plants at 
Easter time and Yule-tide when they 
are peculiarly appropriate on account 
of their emblematic significance. As 
December flowers are rare treasures, 
and convey the Christmas spirit better 
than any inanimate and less beautifui 
objects can, a floral gift is, indeed, 
a gracious one and at Christmas when 
the spirit of “peace good-will,” and of 
giving is at its height, is an especially 
good time to preach and practice the 
gospel of flower giving which should 
extend throughout the entire year. 

In short if you are able you may 
give flowers to all and on any occasion 
with the assurance that the gift will 
be in perfect taste, and when the time 
comes to pass to your reward, you 
may feel the “saving grace” that Betty 
Briarose did, who says: 

“When I come to stand at the pearly gates, 


I fear a stern voice may or: 
*Tis a sinful and thought less mortal 
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Who often forgot to pray.’ 

Then I hope some saint who knew me here 
Will look p men from glittering towers 

And say, ‘She wasn’t entirely bad, 

In that naughty planet of ours 

She gave away millions of flowers.’ ”’ 


Work for Commercial Clubs. 


First, the town must be made a good place 
to live in. And it must look like a good 
place to live in! 

Materialists— and the Commercial Club is 
usually ninety-eight per cent. strong on ma- 
terial results —usually overlook the commer- 
cial value of the aesthetic. A man may live 
in a pig-sty and get used to it; but even he 
notices the difference when he gets out. A 
town may be so used to dogfennel and ragweed 
on the streets and mosquito-breeding ponds 
along the lower roads, and tin cans and rot- 
ting rags in back alleys—that it does not 
have nerves and the blues and chills every 
time it sees itself. But the stranger who 
sees it afar off, even from the car window, 
does not stop unless he is compelled to, and 
then gets away on the next train. Moreover, 
the looks of a town unquestionably affect the 
spirits of its people. And a raggedy town has 
a raggedy soul. 

Instead of sweating to raise a fifty thousand 
dollar bonus to hire some alleged manufac- 
turer to come to town, the Commercial Club 
had better raise five hundred dollars to clean 
up the town and make it fit to come to. 

Trash cans and street sweepings should 
not be left to the Women’s Wednesday Club. 
The Commercial Club should make sentiment 
—big, solid sentiment—in favor of every 
modern device for keeping the town clean 
and sanitary; and it should even back the 
city council and push it, if necessary, into 
having free garbage wagons, employing an 
official grass-cutter, and keeping the public 
property in such shape as to be a perfect ex- 
ample. 

It is easy to say that bread is more import- 
ant than flowers. And itis. The most im- 
portant things in the world are bread and 
shelter. But ninety-six per cent. of the peo- 
ple in the country towns and small cities are 
above the bread line. At least ninety per 
cent of them have some luxuries. The first 
and most important luxury is a pleasant en- 
vironment. Practically all the people see the 
town every day. 

If the streets are clean, the lawns well 
clipped, flowers in the yard — one does not re- 
quire either wealth, taste or culture to enjoy 
that. Consciously, or unconsciously, every 
person on the streets gets some sort of pleas- 
ure from a town of that sort. It makes peo- 
ple want to stay. And when people want to 
live in a town—when it is so healthy, so 
attractive, so pleasant that they love to get 
to it and hate to leave—they are going to in- 
vent their own occupations and build their 
own factories. They will find ways of mak- 
ing a living —Wm. H. HAMBy, in “The Com- 
mercial Club in Our Town” in Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. 


Unusual Fall Weather. 


Reports reach us from many sec- 
tions of the unusually late blooming of 
many different kinds of flowers. Roses 
in bloom as late as the first week of 
November are not uncommon this year, 
and perfect bloom is also indicated. 
The editor’s garden also has borne out 
the reports from other sources; Pan- 
sies, Hollyhocks, Delphiniums, Phloxes, 
and other things blooming through 
October into November. We shail not 
expect to see another fall like this for 
many years to come. The unusual 
October has been followed by an un- 
usual November and an early winter 
may be the logical sequence of an ex- 


tremely mild October. 
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The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings. 








Every once in a while some sentimen- 
talist prates about “plant intelligence,” 
as though such an attribute existed. 
A plant is a non-sentient being, devoid 
of volition, much less intelligence. The 
evidence of a seeming intelligence in 
the growth and action of plant life is 
the general intelligence of nature, 
whose laws move the plant to an ac- 
cordant action. Given like conditions 
in vegetable life, nature will produce 
unvarying results. Ifa bean vine had 
volition, some day one would start 
twining toward the left instead of the 
right, just for the novelty of the thing 
or as an experiment. 





Man alone is intellectual. He is the 
only known creation that has the 
ability to reason and the power of initia- 
tive. The lower animals, guided by an 
inherent instinct, do everything by 
rule, absolute and unalterable. The 
ant, it must be admitted, has a fair 
claim to rank next to man in the scale 
of intelligence, but Sir John Lubbock 
found by exhaustive experimenting 
that while ants showed very high in- 
telligence in many established func- 
tions of communal life, he could get 
no satisfactory evidence of individual 
reasoning that might enable them to 
overcome obstacles that would require 
only the most rudimentary intelligence 
to remove. 





John Burroughs, after a: lifetime 
spent in close observation of the ways 
and habits of the lower animals, con- 
fesses that he has never been fully able 
to persuade himself that the lower ani- 
mals ever show anything more than a 
faint gleam of what we call thought 
and reflection—the power to evolve 
ideas from sense impressions, — except 
feebly in the case of the dog and the 
apes, and possibly the elephant. He 
finds that nearly all the animal be- 
havior that the credulous public looks 
upon as the outcome of reason is 
simply the result of the adaptiveness 
and plasticity of instinct. He says 
the animals have impulses and impres- 
sions where we have ideas and con- 
cepts. 





Had Burroughs not qualified his 
opinion with exceptions he might ex- 
pect to be disputed by every owner of 
a dog, most of whom would in all sin- 
cerity want to vouch for known cases 
furnishing positive evidence of that 
animal’s possession of considerable 
reasoning power. My own love for the 
dog and experience in training them 
would make it hard for me to deny 
him the compliment of such a belief. 
But it must remembered that for 
thousands of years the dog has been 
man’s close companion and this close 
companionship has modified his nature 
and. “ humanized” his instincts, and 
though he has a routine intelligence of 
an apparently high order, he seems to 
lack the ability to apply it to any new 
problem or unfamiliar condition. 
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_ We are led to think an animal intel- 
ligent when we see it perform tricks 
that have been taught it. In teaching 


an animal to perform a trick we repeat _ 
the impression made upon its senses 


over and over many times until a habit 
is finally established and the animal is 
trained,—but it is not educated. 





We cannot but marvel at the pro- 
found intelligence of nature when we 
take notice of the many ingenious ways 
and devices plants have for scattering 
their seed; but since the preservation 
of the species is ever the most a 
tant end to be achieved in either plant 
or animal life, it is natural that here 
we may expect wise old Mother Nature 
to give fullest expression of her subtle 
genius. 

THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER. 


Proposed Plan for Inspection and 
Regulating the Naming of New 
Varieties of Flowers. 

BY WILLIAM H. PHIPPS. 

[Written expressiy for The Flower Grower. ] 


One of the questions that concern 
real flower growers is placing on the 
market new varieties that are not up 
to the improved standard. Propaga- 
tors are often influenced by the desire 
to realize financially on some mediocre 
variety and it is named, catalogued 
and often advertised beyond its merits. 
If growers would only realize that in 
so doing they lower their own stand- 
ard and consequently are so rated by 
the public, we think that they would 
use more care and if such flowers are 
sold at all to sell them in a mixed 
grade. By so doing they would avoid 
much of the trouble and disappoint- 
ment now experienced by growers who 
are seeking the best in every line. 

Since it is evident that vast num- 
bers of new named varieties are being 
catalogued this year, many of which 
will soon be discarded, we necessarily 
are concerned as to some method that 
will protect both the propagator and 
the public. The writer is one of the 
buying public but hopes soon to have 
some new varieties to offer for consid- 
eration, hence he will be affected from 
both angles of the question. I there- 
fore propose the following : 

1. In each general flower society, viz: 
“The American Peony Society” and other 
societies of that sort formed to promote and 
and cultivate the Peony, “The American 
Gladiolus Society,” and subordinate branches, 
etc., appoint a committee in each society to 
pass upon and give a rating to all heretofore 
produced and named Gladioli, Peonies, 
Roses, et al. 

2. Appoint district judges for each state 
and territory, who shall examine and pass 
upon the merits of new varieties when re- 
quested so to do by any grower announcing 
the production of a new variety; that such 
grower shall pay such district judge or judges 
as the case may be, the sum of five dollars 
for making such examination. 

3. That if such district judge finds the 
new variety to possess merit he shall make 
a certificate showing the kind, quality and 
name of the new variety and recommend 
that it be placed on the accepted list. Such 
certificate shall be handed to such grower 
and a copy thereof shall be forwarded to the 
general secretary of the society, who shall 
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thereupon enter such variety in the list of 
named varieties; that when such variety 
shall have been so entered it shall be en- 
titled to enter competitive classes in any 
show or exposition conducted under the 
rules and regulations of such society; that 
no variety that has not passed such exami- 
nation and has been so certified shall enter 
any contest for prizes, certificates of merit, 
nor in any manner enter in any competition 
conducted under the rules and regulations 
of such society. 

4. That any grower who desires to ap- 
peal from the decisions of such district judge 
may do so by giving notice of his intention 
so to do in writing, by filing the same with 
such district judge who shall forward the 
same together with a copy of his findings, 
to the general secretary of the society, who 
shall enter the appeal and refer it to the 
judges of the society who are annually ap- 
pointed to judge all flowers entered for ex- 
hibition at the annual show. 

If such appellant so desires he may enter 
a general appeal to the whole membership 
of the society and he must then furnish not 
less than three blooms or spikes to be placed 
on exhibition at the annual show and in 
such case each member of such society 
present at the show, shall have the right to 
examine the flower. If approved he shall 
vote yes, if disapproved he shall vote no. 
A majority of votes cast in the affirmative 
shall be required to support the appeal. 
That in case of appeal he shall pay a further 
sum of $5 to the general secretary. 

5. That in case a variety is rejected the 
district judge shall write rejected on the ap- 
plication and such variety shall not again be 
presented until after the expiration of two 
years from the date of such rejection, either 
in the first instance or on appeai as herein 
provided. 

6. No district judge shall sit in his own 
case but he must submit his application to 
some other disinterested judge, or to the 
general secretary who shall present the mat- 
ter to the exhibition judges as herein pro- 
vided in appealed cases and they shail ren- 
der a final decision, provided, however, that 
in every instance a grower may ask for the 
decision of the general membership of the 
society as herein provided in appealed cases. 

7. No variety that hasbeen twice rejected 
shall thereafter be eligible to consideration 
at the hands of the district or general judges. 
The general secretary shall publish a list of 
all new entries and of all appeals by bulle- 
tin which shall be available for the use of 
all members of the society. 

8. The general secretary shall call atten- 
tion of all members who attend the annual 
meeting to the list of appeals wherein such 
appeal is directed to the general member- 
ship and request that each member present 
pass upon the appeal. Should the appeal 
be sustained then the general secretary shall 
issue the certificate of approval to the appel- 
lant grower. 


The above is submitted for consider- 
ation. It is not complete but it is a 
start in the right direction and if car- 
ried into effect must have a beneficial 
result. 

We will know that a variety is good 
that carries a certificate. 

We will avoid waste of time and 
money. 

We will be saved from the extravagant 
claims of over-enthusiastic growers. 

It will weed out all poor varieties 
— present only the best for consider- 
ation. 





Mr. Phipps’ suggestion is at least a 
start in the right direction. Some 
check should be put on the promis- 
cuous and unlimited naming of new 
varieties of flowers. 
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The Intelligence of Nature. 


The “Glad Philosopher” this month gives us much food 
for thought. His train of reasoning in discussing the intel- 
ligence, (or lack of intelligence) of plants, and the intelli- 
gence of animals, and the intelligence of man, can hardly 
be criticised. However, we “rise to remark” that the key 
to the subject may perhaps be found in the last paragraph 
of the “Glad Philosopher’s Musings” when he speaks of 
“Wise Old Mother Nature.” There is an intelligence of 
Nature which is not given to man to comprehend, and the 
“Glad Philosopher” in attempting to discuss the lack of in- 
telligence of plants, and the half intelligence of animals, 
and the alleged super-intelligence of man, is getting into 
deep water where we would hardly venture. We are not at 
all convinced that the best specimens of the most highly 
developed animals are so far beneath the most inferior 
specimens of humanity as the “Glad Philosopher” assumes. 
There is a relationship between animals and man which is 
not entirely understood ard we are convinced that some 
people look down with contempt on animals from a sense 
of superiority which in many cases is not properly based on 
fact. Consideration for the so-called dumb animals on the 
part of a human being doubtless marks such an individual 
as more highly endowed with intelligence, shall we call it, 
than those individuals who regard themselves as so mark- 
edly superior. 

It is, of course, difficult to understand how plants have 
intelligence, as they certainly have not (as we understand 
the term) the “ability to reason’’ nor the “power of the initi- 
ative,” referred to by the “Glad Philosopher.” Words, how- 
ever, express but poorly some of the things of nature and 
what we call intelligence is difficult of definition wher. ap- 
plied to the works of nature. May we not assume that the 
workings of nature are guided by a superior intelligence, 
not only inthe most highly developed specimens of man, 
but also in the most inferior specimens of plants; and the 
same intelligence is at work, whether in a lower form or in 
a more advanced form? Words and terms, and definitions, 
altogether fail in discussing a matter of this kind. Man is 
not yet highly enough developed to fully understand these 
things. It is vouchsafed to man that these things are doled 
out to him in small parcels, and that there is a superior in- 
telligence is proved by such doling out. 


MADISON COUPER. 
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Should We Burn Waste Vegetation? 


We note that writers in giving directions for preventing 
or eradicating disease from various plant growths recom- 
mend that any portion cut away should be burned. They 
do not tell us how to do the burning, and we don’t believe 
that they would like the job themselves. It is not easy to 
burn green plant growth and if the directions to burn at 
once are followed, it would not do to allow it to dry before 
burning. 

Candidly, we think that the advice to burn all diseased 
foliage or other materials which are suspected of disease is 
unnecessary and we also believe that the compost heap is 
the right place for all these materials. Some writers in 
recommending the cleaning up of the garden in the fall of 
the year, suggest burning all waste materials. We say 
compost them. Our own practice is to compost with lay- 
ers of stable manure. First, potato tops, Gladiolus tops, 
weeds or any other trash from the garden to a thickness 
of about six inches; then two or three inches of stable 
manure, then a 3” sprinkling of ground limestone, and then 
repeat this process to any thickness desired. Materials 
treated in this way and allowed to rot down for a year make 
a most valuable material for fertilizing purposes. Don’t 
forget to keep the compost heap flat on top or a trifle hol- 
low to retain rainfall and prevent burning or fire fanging. 

Perhaps some of our friends who recommend the burn- 
ing idea will explain more fully if we are wrong in recom- 
mending that materials may be composted to advantage. 
Will they also explain to us if it is possible that disease may 
linger in a compost pile after being allowed to ferment and 
rot fora year? We doubt it, but are open to conviction. 


MADISON COOPER. 





What We Have Done for Gladiolus Growing. 


In reporting the big Gladiolus show in Boston in Au- 
gust, Horticulture, published in Boston, in commenting on 
our display of Gladioli, mentions the fact that we have done 
as much as anybody in the country to promote the interest 
of Gladiolus growing. 

As Elbert Hubbard says, “ we are-willing to admit it,” 
and we would not have said no, had Horticulture given us 
credit for having done MORE than any other man to pop- 
ularize the Gladiolus. In fact, we believe that with the 
advent of THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER in January, 
1914, the Gladiolus as a flower began its present career of 
popularity. Without in any way detracting from the interest 
in other flowers, we have consistently urged attention to the 
Gladiolus which until recent years has been comparatively 
little known. In fact, the Gladiolus is so new and modern, 
comparatively, that the literature available on this subject 
is mostly contained within the files of THE MODERN GLADI- 
OLUS GROWER and THE FLOWER GROWER. 





The idea that Gladioli revert or change color will not 
down. Every once in a while some one is writing us along 
this line. Well, we are willing to be convinced of most 
anything but in our fifteen years of experience or more, 
and in growing many thousands of bulbs and several hun- 
dred different varieties planted near each other, we never 
once even supposed that Gladioli did not come true to name 
from the bulb or bulblets. If anyone can convince us to 
the contrary they will need to produce more evidence than 
we have seen so far. Mere claims or ideas not substanti- 
ated by records are of little value as evidence. 
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ODDS AND ENDS. 











Individuality in the Small Lot. 


Individuality in the landscape treat- 
ment of the small lot is not usual and 
yet when it is present it proves richly 
suggestive for the handling of similar 
bits of ground. 

You have seen, perhaps, one of those 
delightful little Dutch Colonial houses 
with a trellised stoop, set about ——- 
five feet back from the pleasantly 
shaded street. A straight path cuts 
the greensward which runs unbroken 
from the sidewalk up to the low-set 
house. On either side, arcs of forsythia 
sweep down upon the grass, erect 
growing Lilacs rise above them : the 
white house, the enframing green, the 
flickering shadows form a simple but 
satisfying picture. To the north the 
service path is overshadowed by shade 
enduring shrubs and edged with ferns 
and rocks and wildlings. It seems 
more a woodland trail than one of pure 
utility. To the south of the house is a 
wee garden, box edged on the further 
side, its narrow paths of flagging over- 
run with mats of Phlox and Clove 
Pinks with upstanding Asters and Iris 
behind. This is but a 15 x 25 foot 
garden below the living room windows 
—we pass'down a few stone steps in- 
to another picture, just a woodland 
glade with Azaleas and great patches 
of Maiden’s Hair Ferns beneath the 
trees which in ——s are lit by the 
white flowerin gweod. the 
wonder of it all is how much has been 
done with so small an area, on every 
side of the house a picture has been 
formed, not at great expense but by 
the careful use of shrubs and flowers. 

There is another bit of garden that 
I remember, far less attractive to be 
sure and yet, in plan, of interest. Here 
advantage has been taken of land below 
the level of the street and thereisa — 
strip of sunken garden, grass-pathed, 
with neat beds and the smoothed forms 
of dwarf thuyas. It is a rather long 
and narrow strip and the hedge is not 
old enough to give that sense of seclu- 
sion so necessary to a real garden, but 
every time I motor by I slow down and 
peer in. The word seclusion recalls a 
quite different handling, for the house 
itself is, in this case, practically on the 
village street and its shingled wall has 


-been continued to make more private 


the ground within. I do not believe 
the lot is over fifty feet wide but 
through the white gate one glimpses 
grass and flowers and a vineclad trellis 
that suggests a hidden picture beyond. 
You may imagine an out-of-door room, 
a seat of oak, a bower of fragrant 
Honeysuckle or what you will. < 
The old country dooryard with its 
stone posts and white palings has an 
air of dignity. The trees that stand 
sentry are large, Lilies of the Valley 
and Johnny-run-over-the-ground take 
the place of grass, day Lilies grow in 
formal lines against the house and in 
their season tawny “Tigers”, and yel- 
low Lilies give a touch of color as they 
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crowd further and further under the 
fence as the years go by. Such a door- 
yard demands a house of some sim- 
plicity but the principle might fit 
as well a bungalow, though there I 
should prefer the enclosure to be a 
true en with a broad brick path to 
the door and borders of perennials, a 
few shrubs of rather symmetrical 
growth and vines ramping to the 
eaves. Originally I sup the fence 
was made for practical country rea- 
sons, to keep away from the front 
door the wandering animals of the 
farm, but so pleasing is the effect 
that it is worth transplanting to our 
suburbs. 

Where the service a helps to 
form a warm corner, I know of a 
flagged garden that seems to gather 
every cle of sunlight on a mild 
winter’s day. The house is of con- 
crete, rather warm in color, and there 
is a light frame-work of cedar for vines 
that carries one back to the vineyards 
that look down across the bay to Capri. 
The area is square, bounded on two 
sides by the house, on two sides by a 
low wall with evergreens beyond ; 
there is a pool with bubbling water 
and placid goldfish, creeping plants 
have been allowed to sow themselves 
in the crevices of the flagging while 
here and there, for color, are set flow- 
ering plants in dull terra cotta pots. It 
is a haven of peace and quietude. 

The word garden has a very broad 
meaning, we may find it used to cover 
and palliate many an atrocity, but I 
like to think of it in its old time mean- 
ing of garth, an enclosure, a place shut 
out from prying eyes. The idea that 
our front lawns should be open to the 
street has undoubtedly added greatl 
to the park effect of our lesser road- 
ways but it has not acted wholly to the 
advantage of the real owner who gives 
thus to each passer-by an opportunity 
to share his pro Who can en- 
oy the slow personal development of 

is land in sucha pase of publicity? 
The pleasure of delving in the dirt in 
arden togs is iled when your 
iends and neighbors overlook and 
criticise the process at their leisure. 
And in this connection I wish to quote 
a few maxims from a letter of Fred- 
erick Law Olmsted, probably the 
greatest landscape architect of our 
country. It was written in 1889 to the 
editor of the American Garden and 
ublished in August of that year but 
think the words will strike you as 
still eminently worth consideration ; 

“ What is to be seen in looking from 
the dwelling of a family is of more im- 

tance than what is to be seen in 
ooking toward it. 

“It is more important that a home 
should be loved by those living in it 
than it should be admired by the public. 
~“To look point blank into a street is 
not helpful to the home quality of a 
house or garden.” 

R. S. STURTEVANT. 


Put a thermometer in your storage 
cellar. Know that it is accurate, and 
watch that thermometer during cold 
weather. Supply heat before the danger 
point is reached. 
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THE DAHLIA 
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Dahlia Ideals. 


We feel like registering 2 well-meaning 
protest in respect to the course which Dahlia 
development seems to follow of late, judg- 
ing from what has been shown in the exhibi- 
tions in the last year or two. The tendency 
to overexploit the so-called Peony-flowered 
and decorative classes is very evident. Rag- 
gedness and lack of symmetry in a flower 
are seemingly regarded as chief “qualities” 
for these modern classes and, consequently, 
a lot of stuff is put forward that, as it seems 
to us, should have gone to the rubbish heap. 
We do not wish to be understood as casting 
disfavor on the Peony and decorative types 
of Dahlia or comparing these types to their 
disadvantage with the old formal super sym- 
metrical standards. On the contrary, we 
have a very decided partiality to the bold- 
ness and artistic “abandon” of the now popu- 
lar classes over the old-time favorites, of 
which Glenny, eighty years ago, said, “The 
bloom should be perfectly circular and be- 
tween half and two-thirds of a ball, the 
petals should be regularly laid and alternate, 
like the scales of a fish; the petals should be 
so true as to form circles to the centre and 
the circle formed by the ends of the petals 
should become narrower as they approach 
the centre,” etc.,etc. But Glenny laid down 
other rules, some of which the Dahlia rais- 
ers of the present day might profitably heed. 
Coarseness, distortion, dull washy colors, 
flimsiness of petal, weakness or tendency to 
crookedness in the stem—all these defects 
are far too common in some of the collec- 
tions one sees nowadays. Mere bigness 
seems to have usurped refinement in the 
estimate of essential qualities in a Dahlia. — 
Horticulture. 


Dahlia tubers are best stored stalk 
downward in. barrels or boxes. Some 
pack in dry sand, some use leaves or 
other coarse material. In a dry cel- 
lar some protection from the air is 
needed to prevent excessive drying out. 


The Evening Hour. 
[Written expressly for The Flewer Grower.) 


The air was sweet with the perfume 
From myriads of bloss’ming flowers, 

The lingering rays of the setting sun 
Filled the world with goiden showers. 

The purple Clematis blossoms 
Fluttered softly in the breeze, 

The last faint notes of the oriole 
Sounded from the trees. 


A rustle of wings from the arbor, 
As the sun sank from sight in the west, 
A sweet, low trill from the snowball bush, 
And the birds settled down to rest. 
I wandered away in the twilight, 
To the pasture on the hill, 
Glad that the busy day was done 
And the noisy world was still. 
The cattle and sheep were resting, 
Nor stirred as I passed them by. 
The slender pines, on the distant crest, 
Stood like sentinels ’gainst the sky. 
Like a silver disk, the moon arose, 
Pressing back the curtains of night, 
And flooding the quiet, peaceful scene, 
With its beams of silvery light. 
Anon there swept through the silence, 
Like sorrow’s fabled surcease, 
The hedge sparrow’s evening hymn, 
With its tender notes of peace. 
Then my lonely heart caught the spirit 
Of worship and sweet grateful praise, 
And I thanked the Father in heaven 
For the birds and their restful lays. 
Mps. GRACE E. BRUCE. 
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WAYSIDE RAMBLINGS 








ORIGIN OF GLADIOLI. 


In the matter of origin of certain Gladioli, 
I give below all the information I can locate 
at this time: 

Alice Carey—Credited to E. Y. Teas by J. 
K. Alexander and Willis E. Fryer, probably 
same as Snowcresit of Livingston Seed Co., 
and much like Snowbank of Cowee. 

Black Hawk—Named by G. D. Black who 
obtained it intermixed with Kunderd’s Cardi- 
nal King. 

Fire ""King— Introduced by John Lewis 
Childs of Flowerfield, L. I 

Hohenzollern—Understand this to be a for- 
eign name given to the variety called Balti- 
more which was originated by Cowee and in- 
troduced in 1910. Salmon Queen is another 
synonym of Baltimore. 

Mrs. Jas. Lancashire—Named by B. Ham- 
mond Tracy, but i ~ said to be a synonym of 
Fairy originated by E. E. Stewart of Brook- 
lyn, Mich. Originally exhibited in 1909 under 
the name of Fairy Queen and later changed 
to Fairy in 1913. 

Dominion— Originated by H. H. Groff, Sim- 
coe, Ont. Said to be synonymous with Red 
Emperor named in Holland, but of which 
stock was probably obtained in America. 

Red Emperor—According to Gladiolus 
Studies IMI, Cornell Extension Bulletin 11, a 
variety named by Vos of Holland Meteor, 
owing to the fact that there were already 
two Meteors on the market was renamd by 
the Harlem Floral Committee Red Emperor. 
It is possible that Vos raised this from seed 
and named it before he saw our Dominion 
with which it is undoubtedly identical. This 
variety ai sometime about 1906. 

Summer—Originated by Hoeg of Decorah, 
Iowa. 

White Cluster—Originated and named by 
Mrs. A. H. Austin of Wayland, Ohio. 

White Excelsior—Called so by Velthuys of 
Holland. Is a synonym of Reine de [Anjou 
(not Lemoine’s). Originated by Barre, and 
also. has the following synonyms: Reine 
Blancise, Le Radium, Jeanne d’Arc and Schnee- 
witchen. 

Cuas. E. F. GERSDORFF. 


SHALL WE CUT TOPS OFF PEONIES 
X AND IRISES IN THE FALL? 


The “Glad Philosopher” wrote me the last 
of October that then was the time to cut tops 
off Peony plants, and also the Iris. I replied 
and told him that I was “from Mi 
that up in this country the tops left on 
would serve as a winter protection to 
hold the snow. He writes back and says 
that if the tops are left on they sprawl, 
and lie flat on the ground, and in the spring 
it is much harder to remove them and more 
dangerous ; for if Peonies are pulled off they 
are likely to break down in the ground and 
come up with one or two blooming stalk 
buds attached to them. He also says that 
it is pretty general custom to cut off the 
tops, and if they are needed for a mulch they 
can be cut and spread over the roots for that 
purpose and removed in the spring much 
easier than if ieft wncut. I know from ex- 
perience that Peony tops especially are a 
tough proposition to remove in the spring; 
difficult to pull off and difficult to cut off 
with pruning shears, but it really seems to 
me that the tops left on over winter make a 
fine protection to catch the snow which pre- 
vents alternate freezing and thawing and 
this keeps the frost from damaging the roots. 

Would be glad to hear from those who 
have had experience with this subject. Some 
of these common things that are often over- 
looked are of much importance. 


MADISON COOPER. 


ASTERS AND SUNFLOWERS. 


There are now so many of the Michael- 
mas Daisies, including the Novas-Angliae 
and Novi-Belgii types that one can enjoy 
their beauty from June through November. 

The latest Aster to bloom at Hillcrest is 
the beautiful, tall Tgrtarian. It comes into 
blossom just as the other Asters are curling 
up their rags. The violet blossoms are in 
clusters at the top of a stalk five feet or 
more in height. With us it blooms in the 
shade of our wood road, also in the sunshine 
of our wild garden where it grows between 
two boulders. It has proved hardy with us 
as it was in the ground throujth the severe 
winter of 1917 and 1918. 

Another flower which we have enjoyed 
this autumn is a Helianthus which was sent 
us from Arkansas by the Bureau of New 
Plant Introductions in Washington with the 
following description: “Helianthus Augusti- 


folius, from Dr. David Griffith, Arkansas. 


A selected variety of the native wild flora 
Perennial plant of pleasing habit, with flow- 
ers somewhat resembling Cosmos, and nar- 
row ones glossy foliage. The main stem 
and branches are long and graceful, each 
bearing six or more flowers on long arching 
flower stalks. Will stand cutting. May be 
used much as the Cosmos is for cut flowers 
and for tall mass effects.” 

With us this Sunflower blossomed late in 
October, too late for the blossoms to ripen 
into seed, but we found it easy to propagate 
by root cuttings. It was hardy in the rich 
soil of the flower garden where it got a good 
start for the coming year. Those which we 
tried in wild planting did not do so well. We 
brought one of these into the greenhouse 
and a dozen or more plants were made from 
it which we set out in our garden this spring. 

Its late blossoming has made it very beau- 
tiful in our garden this autumn when the 
trees are dropping their leaves and the flow- 
ers are bidding us good-by. A frost on the 
sixth of November made the blossoms droop, 
but the next night came a hard rain so that 
it is blooming bright and beautiful to-day, 
November 8th. M. R. Case. 





TULIPS FAILING TO BLOOM. 


In regard to the discussion about tulips 
“coming blind,” your correspondent may 
have meant what happened to mine last 
spring. Many of them threw up one broad 
leaf, these being bulbs that had bloomed the 

year before all right. The Rev. Joseph Jacob, 
an English authority, in his book on Tulips, 
speaks of them as “throwing up one broad 
leaf, indicating no bloom ;” but he neglected 
to say whether or not the Tulip would come 
back the following year. I referred this to 
one.of the largest bulb importing houses in 
the country and their report was that my 
Tulips were all os Another large importer 
said that = y my soil was not rich 
enough and wrote that Tulips were gross 
feeders. I can hardly believe that they were 
not fertilized enough, as my rows are about 
forty feet long and in each row I incorpo- 
rated one and one-half pounds of bone meal 
and three and tin on! soe of sheep ma- 
nure. I have separa some of these non- 
blooming bulbs this fall and have fertilized 
them heavily and will watch results next 
spring with interest. The combination of 
bone meal and sheep manure worked nicely 
so far as I could see, and I used the same 
combination in my rows of Gladioli, and the 
bloom this year was fine. Owing to the late 
fall I picked some Gladioli on October 20th, 
and the tops were still green. 
W. J. Drew. 
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MINNESOTA FALL WEATHER. 


September was warm and dry, but October 
was the warmest in my recollection. We had 
a hard frost the first of the month and a 
light one soon after, but from then until the 
22nd the wind was in the south nearly every 
day with August temperature night and day. 
One effect of this warm weather was to 
cause Oriental Poppies to bloom, and one 
thing that I never heard of before was to 
have Iris seed germinate in October. Last 
fall I planted a quantity of dwarf Iris seed, 
and all that grew were transplanted in July, 
but in October I had a much better stand 
from these same seed than I did in the 
spring. I often have a better stand the sec- 
ond season than the first, but never saw 
them in such a hurry before that they would 
germinate in October. 

I expected a snow storm on November 2nd, 
politically, and we did have a little real snow, 
but I did not think we would have such a 
whirlwind, and so general. 


WILLIs E. FRYER. 


CATALOGUING IRISES. 


Referring to Mr. Clute’s article on the. Iris 
catalogue in the October number of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, I certainly think his point 
very well taken. We have for years issued 
a catalogue in harmony with his ideas. This 
arranges them by color in their order of 
blooming. Our next year’s list wiil have the 
exact date they began blooming this year in 
our nursery. The height of the bloom and 
exceptional features like unusual fragrance 
in Caprice and Fairy Iris are noted. We ae 
have them tabulated by price so a p 
can pick them out according to his won ead 
book. We have had customers who have 
never seen many of the kinds we list that have 
bought Irises of us and have been able to ar- 
range their Iris beds harmoniously according 
to shade and have the taller ones in the rear. 


Wo. A. PETERSON. 


IRIS WYOMISSING. 


I cannot agree with those who would dis- 
card the Iris Wyomissing. It must be ad- 
mitted that among the pinks it is a quite ex- 
cellent distinct variety. It is distinct, how- 
ever, in having throat markings. I think 
that the color is at least good. There is 
more real pink in the flower than in some 
other so-called pinks. The time is coming 
when Wyomissing can be discarded; but in 
my opinion I think that it is too early in the 
game to discard it now. 

H. W. GROSCHNER. 


ORIGIN OF GLADIOLUS VARIETIES. 


Replying to an inquiry in the current num- 
ber of THE FLOWER GROWER relative to or- 
iginators of certain varieties of Gladioli, I beg 
to supply the following : 

Czar Peter, by Velthuys of Holland. 

Glory of Holland, by Alkemade of Holland. 

Hohenstaufen, by Pfitzer of Germany. 

Master Wietse, by Velthuys of Holland. 

Conspicuus, from Holland. 

Catherina, by Velthuys of Holland. 

Intensity, (syn. Scarlet Beauty) by Groff of 
Canada. Introduced by Cowee of Berlin, 
N.Y. 

L’ Immacuiee, from Holland. 

Liebesfeuer, by Pfitzer of Germany. 

Pride of Hillegom, by Velthuys ~ Holland. 


Cuas. E. F. GERSDORFF. 


FRAGRANT IRISES. 


If your “Glad Philosopher” never smelled an 
Iris more fragrant than Florentina and Kochii, 
he has something to live for even yet. Next 
summer let him sniff a bloom of Gazelle and 
one of Fairy 





B. C. AUTEN. 
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Incidents of a 
Trip to Santa Rosa. 


<< WONDER if it’s the 

weather.” And “ 

ping on my coat 

started for a walk in 
the misty dampness of our 
first dull day in October, 
living again the day of 
nearly a year ago which 
was so persistently called 
to my mind by the similarity of 
weather. 

The place where we were stopping 
at that time was located on a steep hill- 
side over which hovered a woodland 
of large size and many years’ growth, 
and which was especially noticeable 
because of the uniformity in size and 
height of the trees, and, quite unlike 
our forests of the east, those trees were 
standing in perfectly straight rows re- 
minding me, for all the world, of a 
planting of gigantic Gladioli. Of course 
= have already guessed it to be a 

ucalyptus grove. 

Glued, like the nest of a swallow, to 

this almost dicular hillside, was 
the home of our friends, from whose 
kitchen outside door one ascended a 
stairway of several s to reach the 
back yard, and when I walked across, 
or rather, up the yard, I found myself 
on the ground level of the forest and 
level with the roof of the house. From 
the living room, on the opposite side of 
the house, a door opened onto the front 
porch which was also the roof of the 
garage which faced and was entered 
rom the street below. From this 
roof-porch the eye commanded a view 
of the city of Franciso and the 
Bay, and in evening the twinkling 
lights of Berkeley, Oakland and Ala- 
meda added their star-like splendor to 
the scene. 

For a long time we had been treated 
to ideal ifornia sunshine, but the 
particular morning to which I have 
reference, the fog rolled in gray and 
chilling, yet impelling. One had the 
feeling that he must pierce the gloom 
of mist and that in doing so he would 
find something interesting-or beauti- 
ful beyond. We decided to go some- 
where, and, quickly packing a grip, we 
started on one of our numerous side 
trips out from the great city. Cross- 
ing the Bay we were soon settled in 
the coach of a railroad train north- 
ward bound. It was beginning to rain 
but the fog had cleared and new and 
unusual sights were flashing into view. 

Bill-boards picturing baskets filled 
with eggs attracted our attention and 
apprised us of our approach to the 
city of Leghorn chickens, the justly 
famous Petaluma. Chickens, chickens 
everywhere, and a large flock of the 
snowy fowls with their coral heads is 
indeed a beautiful sight. 

Another sight interested us there, 
and that was the ships in the little 
canal that had been dredged out from 
an arm of the Bay and gave the ships 


MRS. AUSTIN’S TALKS 











the appearance of being at 
port ina meadow. 

We reached Santa Rosa 
—sixty-nine miles from San 
Franciso—in a pouring rain, 
but there were plenty of 
taxies at the station and 
in a short time we were in 
a very comfortable hotel. 
When the rain slackened a 
little we went out to see 
the town and learn where 
to find the home of Luther Burbank 
with the intention of calling on him 
before leaving the town as that was 
the main object of our journey there. 

A church built of lumber from one 
tree was pointed out to us. A good 
sized all wood structure with tall 
steeple. In the Chamber of Commerce 
building there was a display of pro- 
ductions of Santa Rosa and surround- 
ing country, and among them various 
Burbank creations. Especially inter- 
esting were the specimens of large 











View on grounds of Luther Burbank showing 
Artichokes in foreground. 


fruits and vegetables developed from 
those of only ordinary size. In our 
many rides we had seen thousands of 
Artichokes of the common variety, but 
the Burbank development was several 
times larger and well named Giant 
Hybrid Artichokes. We could have 
spent many hours in this place with 
every minute full of interest, but our 
time was limited, and leaving there we 
went to a flower store whose display 
window attracted us and discovered 
the proprietor to be a florist from our 
home town and from whom we had 
purchased our Ravenna home. He 
made the afternoon very pleasant for 
us by treating us to a fine ride in the 
country through a fruit growing dis- 


trict. 

The following day we called on Mr. 
Burbank and found him busily en- 
gaged with work among ———-? ina 
small greenhouse on his place. There 
were potted strawberry plants full of 
bloom in which he seemed much inter- 
ested and spoke of it as the Every 
Minute Strawberry. He also showed 
us seedling Bamboo and I believe he 
said that those were the first ones ever 
raised from seed. On the grounds he 
showed us the Artichoke plants from 
which the Giant Hybrids were grown. 
We saw the Elephant Garlic growing, 
a very great improvement over the 
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common variety from which it was 
developed, it being several times larger. 
As we were about to leave he directed 
our attention to a large Lebanan Cedar 
tree, whose branches drooped to the 
ground, and when standing underneath 
it seemed much like a large tent made 
of evergreen boughs. As we were 
about to leave he mentioned his cata- 
—_ in which are descriptions of his 
“ New Creations and special new selec- 
tions in seeds.” Send for it. 
interest you. 

It was a great pleasure to meet Mr. 
Burbank personally and we were 
greatly impressed with his evident 
kindness and simplicity, with no trace 
whatever of the egotism that is some- 
times attributed him, and we left with 
feeling that we had met a man as good 


as he is great. 
Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN. 


The St. Thomas Horti- ' 
cultural Society. 


The local council of Women who 
recently conducted the tag day benefit 
for the St. Thomas Horticultral Society 
has sent a check to the Society for 
$75 “For the magnificent way in which 
the Society is beautifying the city.” 
The ladies further state that, “we are 
ever ready to help anything that will 
so evidently build up and sustain our 
lovely city.” 


It will 
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At the meeting of the Ontario Horti- 
cultural Society executive, held in the 
Parliament buildings on Nov. 10th, the 
writer asked the co-operation of the 
district representatives in the 1921 
meeting of the American Gladiolus 
Society in St. Thomas. In most en- 
thusiastic speeches several members 
expressed their delight at Ontario 
securing this splendid convention and 
the unanimous support of every one 
present was pledged. The delegates 
also asked that they be advised from 
time to time of the progress of ar- 
een and plans so that they 
might constantly keep in touch the 
25, members throughout the Pro- 
vince. The secretary, Mr. J. Lockie 
Wilson, was also instructed to invite 
Mrs. A. H. Austin, of Ravenna, Ohio, 
to address the Society at their annual 
convention to be held early in February 
in Toronto, the paper to be on “Gladioli 
and their Culture,” the object being to 
stimulate interest in this beautiful 
flower and also create further interest 
in the coming A. G. S. show. 





The St. Thomas Horticultural Society 
has distributed amongst its mem- 
bers and planted in the boulevard beds 
some 80,000 Tulips, Hyacinths, Daffo- 
dils and other bulbs. Thedemand this 
year has been very heavy especially 
for the newer and better varieties. 


F. E. BENNETT, Prest. 


The big show of the American Gladi- 
olus Society is a sure thing in St. 
Thomas in 1921. The exact date of 
the show has not been set, but it will 
doubtless be the middle of August. 
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Plant Names and Their Meanings. 


importarit part in Botany. The collect- 

ing of plants and the running down of 
their names ly the use of a “Key” was long 
considered the end and aim of plant studies 
and even now this amusement has not en- 
tirely ceased to interest the botanizer. The 
question as :o the exact name -each plant 
should bear, originated shortly after the Chris- 
tian Era and still forms the subject for nu- 
merous acrimonious debates among the dev- 
otees of “the Amiable Science.” 

Meanwhile the meanings that lie in plant 
names have received scant attention. To be 
sure, nearly all botanical Manuals attempt to 
give the derivations of the generic names but 
apparently with only indifferent success, if we 
may judge from the diversity of derivations 
suggested. Since the generic names are 
usually taken from the Latin and Greek, a 
correct derivation ought ordinarily to be easy, 
but frequently it is far from being so. In the 
case of the common or vernacular names, the 
difficulties increase. There is no recognized 
authority upon which we may depend. Com- 
mon names have been derived from all coun- 
tries and from all languages. They have 
been given by philosopher and peasant, physi- 
cian and farmer, civilian and savage, soldier 
andstatesman. Learning has given us names 
derived from. classic sources; ignorance has 
mispronounced and misapplied these names 
and coined others. As a result, the vernac- 
ular names present many puzzling problems 
which stand as a challenge to our ability, but 
the possibility of their solution adds zest to 
the study. Moreover, a wealth of tradition, 
poetry, folklore, fancy, custom, religion and 
other phases of life lie embedded in these 
names like jewels in the mine, and any exten- 
sive investigation is sure to be rewarded. 
Some of these names are clder than the 
science of Botany itself; others are even now 
in the making. 

It is manifestly impossible for any single 
individual tc satisfactorily cover the whole 
field of plant names, but if any progress is to 
ensue, a beginning must be made, and it is 
purposed to set down here some observations 
on the subject which we trust will call out 
from others the additions, corrections, and 
further suggestions that the subject merits. 

A good place to begin our studies is at that 
group of common, showy, and often poisenous 
species that long stood first in the botanical 
Manuals and is known as the Ranunculaceae. 
This word is only part of the title of the group. 
It should really be Plantae Ranunculaceae ; 
that is, Ranunculus-like plants. As usually 
written, however, the names of plant families 
leave off the first word. Inquiring into the 
meaning of .Ranunculus, we find that the word 
is derived from an animal rather than from a 
plant. Ranz is the Latin word for a little 
frog and, because many plants of this group 
grow in marshy places where frogs abound, 
the old naturalist Pliny gave the name Ranun- 
culus to one of the typical genera. From this 
name came the designation for the family 
and also for the order Ranales which includes, 
besides the anunculaceae, the Maguoliaceae, 
the Amnonaceae, the Berberidaceae, the Lau- 
raceae, and several others. 

In any discussion of plant names it is un- 
necessary tc devote much attention to the 
specificnamis. These are usually descriptive 
of plant par:s and such other characters as 
size, habitat, color, abundance, and the like. 
Various proper names usec are also self- 
explanatory. Some specific names, however, 
deserve menition, as for instance in Clematis 
viorna where the specific name comes from 
two Latin words meaning ornament of the 
wayside. Riznunculus sceleraius is of interest 
from an oseasional mistranslation which 
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makes it celery-leaved. The real meaning of 
sceleartus is acrid or biting. Zanthoxylum 
apiifulium may be properly translated celery- 
leaved for that is what the name really means. 

Turning to the generic: names, we find 
many of them dating back to periods earlier 
than the Christian Era. Some have been 
given in honor of heathen deities, others are 
the namesof ancient plants entirely unrelated 
to the plants which now bear them, the titles 
having been misplaced through the vicissitudes 
of time or the carelessness of early writers, 
and still others are of such obscure derivation 
that the translations are at best mere guesses. 

Paeonia, the genus of plants we now call Peo- 
nies, was named for a mythological personage, 
the physician Paeon, who is reported to have 
used the plant in medicine and to have cured 
the god Pluto with it. Old fashioned folk call 
the plant, Piny, perhaps with better authority 
than we have for calling it Peony, for prop- 
erly pronounced the generic: name is Pi-o-ne-a, 
easily shortened to Piny. The Larkspur genus 
Delphinium is named for a fancied resem- 
blance of the flowers to the classic figure of 
the dolphin (Delpin). 

Anemone is usually supposed to be derived 
from the Greek anemos, meaning the wind, 
but the latest editions of (Sray’s Manual say 
it is a corruption of na-man the Semitic name 
for Adonis “from whose blood the crimson- 
flowered Anemone of the ancients is said to 
have sprung.” Our first derivation seems to 
be more in favor for it has given the vernac- 
ular name of windflower to several species. 
Wood’s “Class-bock of Botany” says that 
these plants were called Anemones because 
many species love windy places. Whatever 
the derivation, it may be mentioned in pass- 
ing that the accent should be placed on the 
third syllable making the word sound exactly 
like Annie Mony. Thus far this has been 
overlooked by those sticklers for the new 
way of pronouncing Ariutus and Gladiolus. 
Anemonella, the generic mame for the true 
Anemone, is a diminutive of Anemone. 

The authorities also fail to agree as to the 
derivation of Clematis. Wood says it is from 
the Greek kiema a vine or tendril ; Gray says it 
is a name given by Dioscorides to a climbing 
plant with long and lithe branches. As to 
Adonis, Wood says “Feigned to have s»rung 
from the blood of Adonis when wound. d by 
the boar” but Gray opines that “Adonis was 
a favorite of Venus and after death was 
changed to this flower.” 

The globe flower genus, Tvollius, is another 
bone of contention. According to Wood it is 
derived from Tvollen meaning golden. Brit- 
ton’s Manual derives it from Trol, round. 
Webster’s Dictionary says it is from Torolyn, 
the Hungarian name for the plant, and Gray 
explains it as from Trollbiume, the German 
common name. Troll, it will be remembered, 
is the German name for a mischievous dwarf 
or fairy. Perhaps the flower is named for the 
troll! Anybody is at liberty to adopt which- 
ever derivation seems to him most correct or 
to make one of his own. in any event, one can 
hardly look for accuracy in lesser writers 
when the authorities differ so markedly. 

Dioscorides is responsible for the generic 
name Thalictrum applied to the Meadow Rue, 
which Wood says means “to be green.” 
Helleborus, usually regarded as of unknown 
derivation, is said by the same author te come 
from two Greek words which mean “the food 
that causes death.” The genus is well known 
to be poisonous. Aduilegia is derived from 
Aquila, the eagle, in allusion to the spurs 
which suggest the talons of a bird of prey. 
Aconitum is reported to be derived from the 
Greek Akoniton, meaning without dust, be- 
cause the plants grow in rocky places, while 
Hydrastis is assumed to come from the Greek 





word for water, though the translation does 
not go unchailenged. 

The other genera of the Ranunculaceae are 
somewhat more easily interpreted. Aciaea 
is the ancient name for the Elder whose leaves 
the plants of this genus are said to resemble. 
Cumicifuga is from the Latin cimex, a bug, 
and fugare to drive away, accounting for the 
common name of Bugbane. Zanthorhiza is 
the descriptive Greek for yellow root, and 
Nigella is the diminutive of niger, meaning 

. Coptis means to cut, in allusion to the 
divided leaves. Caltha, according to Wood, 
is from the Greek for goblet, the flowers be- 
ing like golden cups. Gray says it was the 
ancient Latin name for the common Marigold 
which, however, does not necessarily invali- 
date the original derivation. Myosurus is, in 
Latin as it is in English, Mousetail, being so 
called because the carpels are attached to a 
long slender axis. Tyroutvetteria is named for 
E. R. von Trautvette. Gray says “an able 
Russian botanist” but Wood says “German” 
and the name looksit. Hepatica refers to the 
liver in the original Greek because of its 
leaves which are supposed to be shaped like 
the liver, and Evanthis, or the winter Aconite, 
means spring flower. _Jsopyrus is the ancient 
name for some species of Fumitory. 

The number of vernacular names bestowed 
upon a given species depends in part upon its 
abundance, in part upon its conspicuousness, 
and in part upon its usefulness. Some may 
have as many as twenty common names and 
others lack a single one. It is interesting to 
note that the best known common names are 
nearly always generic; that is, they are applied 
to a number of species, instead of one, with, 
or without, qualifying adjectives. This is the 
case with Ranunculus where Buttercup and 
Crowfoot are common designations even 
when the flowers show no hint of butter color 
and the roundish and often undivided leaves 
could scarcely be likened to a crow’s foot. 
Such adjectives as ditch, water, mountain, tall, 
dwarf, early, and the like are self-explanatory 
as in the case of the specific names; in fact, 
they are very frequently literal translations 
of such names. 

The names of obscure derivation are the 
ones of most interest. Take, for instance, 
the word “knops” in such terms as Golden 
Knops appliedto several species of Ranunculus. 
This is archaic English for a flower-head and 
in all probability goes back to the Teutonic 
knopf or its equivalent, meaning a head, bud, 
or button. Spearwort, a generic term for 
several smal! species of Ranunculus, is derived 
from an Anglo-Saxon word meaning a spire 
or shoot just as we still say a “spear” of 
grass. In all probability the spears used in 
combat were similar though larger spears. 

The three common species of Ranunculus, 
R. acris, R. bulbosus, and R. repens, naturally 
have the greatest number of common names. 
They might also be said to be joint owners 
of a number of names referring to their color, 
as Yellow Gowan, Horse Gold, Gold Balls, 
Gold Cups, Gold Weed, Butter Rose, Butter 
Cress, Butter Daisy, Butter Flower in addition 
to Buttercup. Several of these terms may be 
applied with equal propriety to other species 
of the genus. The word gowan is now used 
in Scotland to indicate the Daisy, but it once 
meant any kind of a flower or bud. When 
Burns wrote of “gowans fine,” he doubtless 
meant wildflowers in general. Butter Daisy 
is a different rendering of Yellow Gowan. 
The word Rose is another term that once had 
a less restricted meaning than we allow it at 
present, as witness Rock Rose, Christmas 
Rose, Rose Moss and Rose of Jericho. But- 
ter Rose is simply a butter colored flower. 
In horse gold, the word horse implies 

(Concluded on page 202.) 
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A Letter From Prest. Wister. 


ITH THIS ISSUE of THE FLOWER 
GROWER the first year’s work of the 
American Iris Society is completed 
and it seems a good time to pause 
and reflect upon the conditions which led to 
the formation of this Society, to recount the 
tasks to which we pledged ourselves last 
January and to see in what measure we have 
succeeded or failed in our undertakings. 

The little group which sent out the call for 
the first meeting expected a dozen or twenty 
people to attend and hoped for a member- 
ship of 50 or 100 the first year. When over 
sixty people attended the organization meet- 
ing we saw that we had underestimated the 
Iris enthusiasm in America, and the present 
membership of over 475 shows how very 
greatly we underestimated this enthusiasm 
not only in America but elsewhere, for we 
have members also in Canada, England, 
France, Holland and New Zealand. 

This large membership has made it possible 
for us to accomplish more in our first year 
than is usually expected of anew society. Our 
members, I believe, have appreciated Mr. 
Sturtevant’s fine notes each month in THE 
FLOWER GROWER, the Culture Bulletin and 
the various Iris shows held in different parts 
of the country. Some of them have made 
use of our Official Data Card and Card of 
Definitions. This is all that the average 
member has received from the Society, and 
nearly all the members that I have met 
recently appear to be satisfied. We have 
been remarkably successful in getting mem- 
bers, but if we do not satisfy you, and you do 
not care to.continue your membership next 
year we shall have failed. 

Most of you, however, do not realize the 
work that has been carried on by the com- 
mittees and officers behind the scenes. They 
have laid the foundation for work which, in 
the future, will be of great benefit to both the 
Society and the individual members. Reaiiz- 
ing that nothing of permanent value can be 
done until nomenclature can be straight- 
ened out, work towards this end was begun 
even before the Society was formed, and the 
first step in this is the compiling of a check 
list giving all species and varieties ever in- 
troduced into commerce, with name of origi- 
nator, dates of introduction, wifh catalogue 
or other published description and reference. 
To this end the largest catalogue collection 
in America, that of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, which dates back to 1790, 
has been searched as well as the fine cata- 
logue collections at the Department of Agri- 
culture in Washington and at Cornell Uni- 
versity. We have also searched the files of 
all important gardening publications in 
America, England, France and Germany, and 
following this came a very detailed corres- 
pondence with experts all over the world for 
corroboration and amplification of the data 
secured. In all possible cases the originators 
have checked spellings and dates of their va- 
rieties, and among those who have helped us 
the most are Mr. Farr, Mr. Fryer, Miss Stur- 
tevant, Mrs. McKinney, Mrs. Cleveland, Mrs. 
Dean, Mr. Jackson, Mr. Hendrickson, Mr. 
Koehler, Mr. Peterson and Mr. Bonnewitz in 
this country. In England we have had much 
help fro:a Mr. Barr, Mr. Wallace, Mr. Bliss, 
Mr. Dykes, Sir. Arthur Hort, Mr. Perry, Mr. 
Reuthe and Mr. Bunyard. In France from M. 
Denis, M. Mottet, M. Millet, M. Dessert and 
M. Chenault, and in Holland from M. Kre- 
lage and C. G. van Tubergen, Jr. It is very 
gratifying to note how willingly all these 
experts have helped us, for this check list is 
absolutely necessary for a foundation for 
further investigation, although it is not and 


never will be an interesting document except 
to students and those particularly interested 
in nomenclature. We hope this will be pub- 
lished during the coming year through the 
help of Cornell University. 

The chief test garden at the Botanical 
Gardens, Bronx Park, New York City, is 
already well under way. The 300or so vari- 
eties comprising their old collection have 
been transplanted and over 300 additional 
varieties have been added through the gen- 
erosity of our members. This garden should 
be a beautiful sight in the spring of 1922, at 
which iime we hope our annual meeting may 
be held in New York so that we can all visit 


it. 

We have also co-operated by supplying 
several hundred plants of bearded Iris to 
the Cornell Test Garden and a smaller num- 
ber of Japanese Iris to the Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden for special study, and we have had 
requests for help from several other gardens, 
to which I hope we will be able to supply 
some plants next yeur. for these show gar- 
dens are absolutely necessary for our work in 
the future of publishing standard descrip- 
tions of Iris varieties. 

Based on the check list we have begun the 
work of registration of new varieties from 
month to month in THE FLOWER GROWER 
and we have also begun to compile the his- 
tory of iris breeders and Iris growers in vari- 
ous parts of the world, many of our most 
prominent growers having consented to write 
of their work for us, and we have at hand 
already a 7,000 word article concerning Sir 
Michael Foster and his work which we hope 
to publish in bulletin form during the com- 
ing year if our funds will permit. 

We have made but little progress towards 
a library of books, magazine articles, photo- 
graphs and lantern slides and the need of such 
a library has lately been emphasized again by 
requests which have come in from various 
sources. I hope another year may show pro- 
gress in this direction. 

It has been my privilege this fall to meet 
many of our members in the Central West 
and to talk over with them our work and 
ask their advice, their criticism and their 
desires for the future. I have found that 
nearly all of them want a bulletin about vari- 
eties before they want anything else and we 
shall endeavor to publish such a bulletin as 
soon as possible. I wish that more members 
would take the trouble to write to the Secre- 
tary or myself expressing their views, for we 
cannot do our part in giving our members 
what they desire unless they do their part in 
letting us know what they want. 

I have met this fall a large number of per- 
sons interested in Irises, so many in fact that 
I do not see why our membership cannot be 
doubled in the future if our members do 
their part in telling their friends about us. 
The work that we can do of course will de- 
aoe upon the number of members that we 

ave. 

We have met from our treasury this year 
some unusual expenses co-incident with the 
formation of the Society and we are finishing 
the’ year with a fair surplus in bank, as well 
as with $700 invested in Liberty Bonds from 
life memberships, from which we can use 
only the interest. 

While I am not in a position to promise 
what we can do within the next year, I very 
much hope that we will be able to publish 
two or more bulletins, to offer more prizes at 
various flower shows and to make ourselves 
more useful to our members than we have 
during our first year when our time was so 
much taken up with organization matters. 

Jounn C. WISTER, 
President. 


COMMENTS BY SEC’Y STURTEVANT. 


I wish to add a few words to Mr. Wister’s 
review of our brief past and to call yet again 
to your attention some of the ways in which 
each of you may further the interests of our 


All members should have received the Bul- 
letin on Culture, and begin their subscriptions 
with the May issue of THE FLOWER GROWER, 
whether they joined in June or in October. 
To the Charter mem! we were able to 
send the earlier numbers and, through the 
courtesy of the Peony Society, their Bulletin 
dedicated to the American Iris Society. The 
Official Data Cards are, of course, at your dis- 
posal. Our exhibitions have been open to the 
flower-loving public. We hope that what little 
you may have lost by joining us late in the year 
you may look upon as a sort of initiation fee, 
and not delay the payment of your dues for 
1921. The Postal regulations demand paid-up 
subscriptions to THE FLOWER GROWER and it 
is y fair to all our members to send 
issues to those who are dilatory in payment. 
I hope that many of you will take this oppor- 
tunity to let us know your wishes and might 
I suggest that a membership would prove a 
delightful Christmas present to a garden 
friend? If you let us know in time, the Bul- 
letin will reach them promptly with your 
card enclosed. 

And now let us see what is before us. Mr. 
Wister has already spoken of the progress 
made upon the check list. We have also de- 
scriptions of at least five hundred varieties 
ready for checking in the Trial Ground and 
subsequent publication, and it is quite prob- 
able that a classification of garden varieties 
will be accepted. Much material is at hand 
for Bulletins of a general nature. There will 
be one early in the year at any rate and if it 
does not seem desirable to publish a check 
list, symposium, or something of that sort, 
there should be yet another coming. In ad- 
dition there is every prospect of continuing 
our monthly page in THE FLOWER GROWER. 

There are two conflicting demands upon 
our finances: our publications and exhibi- 
tions. If we can do the last by merely fos- 
tering local Iris shows with the small ex- 
pense that was connected with most of them 
this year, we can do much in the line of pub- 
lication. In other words if Honorary awards, 
medals and stock prizes contributed by our 
members are sufficient, we should be able to 
foster exhibitions in many cities and yet give 
our many members who are far from these 
centers their money’s worth in Bulletins of 
permanent value. 

Exhibitions are of great publicity value, 
but show gardens should prove an even bet- 
ter investment, not only for our Society, but 
for Horticulture in general, and for the devel- 
opment of a community interest in the pleas- 
ures of gardening. I have received a number 
of requests for such help. Iris plantings have 
been well started in Nashville, St. Thomas, 
St. Louis and Columbus, but so _ a 
have to our appeal for plants for 
our vfielal “Trial Grounds that I have been 
able to give but general encouragement to 
these other appeals. Here is a possibility of 
development that depends wholly upon our 
members as individuals. Get your Iris friends 
together even though they are not ail mem- 
bers; get in touch with your local park board 
and start an Iris planting near by. If you 
have the real garden and community spirit 
you will even then have a surplus to share 
with others in distant cities and as the years 
go by an Iris planting will be a common fea- 
ture of our parks. It will be a matter of 
years, but is it not a vision worth while? 


Notice.—The annual dues for 1921 should 
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be sent to Frank H. Presby, 95 Upper Mt. 
Ave., Montclair, N.J., by January 1, 1921. 

Suggestions for the Bulletin to be issued 
in January or February should be sent in 
promptly and remember that we need notes 
for THE FLOWER GROWER. 

Copy for advertisements to be inserted in 
the forthcoming Bulletin should be sent to 
the Secretary at once. The rate is$5 per inch. 


REGISTRATION.—Firmanent. Intermediate, a larger, 
richer Fritjof. H. W. Groschner. 


P. S.—Re. Iris Caterina. An Iris that has been the 
first of its type, a fine parent and so widely cited as to 
be of interest even though it does not prove altogether 
easy to growunder some conditions. In my well-dra' 

len it has made a lovely clump for over ten years 
with absolutely no trouble, and on the Pacific coast I 
understand that it more than proved itself. That 
it is subject to rot and winter-killing under some con- 
ditions cannot be g: id. Asa matter of fact I did 
not highly recommend this variety but merely used it 
to typify what we ~~ expect from seedlings of 
cypriana or its close relative Ricardi (mesopotamica), 
many of which are our finest representatives of the Iris 
family. S. STURTEVANT. Sec’y. 
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The Twelve Best Irises. 


By Joun C. WISTER. 
[Written expressly fer The Flower Grower.) 


I was glad to seein the October issue, 
Mr. Wm. S. Johnson’s note on “The 
Twelve Best Irises,” not because other 
Iris growers will agree with Mr. John- 
son’s opinions in all cases, but because 
it is an excellent list, and as such it 
will provoke discussion, induce other 
growers to send in similar lists, and 
give us in time, what we most need, 
namely, a consensus of opinion in va- 
riety valuation. 

Of the varieties Mr. Johnson men- 
tions, Pallida Dalmatica, Rhein Nixe, 
Tris King, and Loreley, would certainly 
appear among the first dozen chosen 
by most Iris growers. There would 
be more difference of opinion about 
the remaining eight. Some would say 
that Jsoline with all its beauty was 
sometimes a shy bloomer and there- 
fore should not be rated among the 
first twelve; I, personally, should in- 
clude it, but on Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday I should probably prefer 
Dr. Bernice, Arnols, or Jacquesiana, to 
Prosper Laugier, while on the other 
days I might agree with Mr. Johnson. 
Much as I like Eldorado, I should sub- 
stitute Quaker Lady for it, and I would 
substitute Ma Mie for Jeanne d Arc, 
and Othello for Archevéque, although 
these two latter varieties are not really 
comparable. 

The last three would be still harder 
to choose. I would want a yellow self 
such as Flavescens or Aurea to be in- 
cluded rather than a squalens like 
Queen Alexandria (though I admire it 
vi much) when we already have 
Isoline and Quaker Lady, and many 
people would feel that Lohengrin was 
too much of Pallida Dalmatica type to 
be included and would suggest Juniata 
or even the early Brionense. This 
would be a fair criticism but I think I 
would vote with Mr. Johnson on this 
point. Most people would agree that 
Monsignor is worthy of a place in the 
first twelve; I personally do not care 
enough for it, and would rather choose 
from a wide range of color and add 
Petit Victory, Parc de Neuilly, Mithras, 
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Gajus, Mrs. H. Darwin, Montezuma, 
Mary Garden, or a number of others. 

From the above notes, my choice of 
the Best Twelve might be: Pallida 
Dalmatica, Rhein Nixe, Iris King, Lore- 
ley, Isoline, Arnols, Quaker Lady, Ma 
Mie, Othello, Flavescens, Lohengrin, 
Gajus. I hope other readers of THE 
FLOWER GROWER will criticize this list, 
as well as Mr. Johnson’s and that we 
may have during the winter months a 
lively discussion on this question, 
somewhat on the same manner, if not 
as acrimonious, as the discussion con- 
cerning the best apple varieties which 
has been going on in the columns of an 
English paper these past two years. I 
hope also that the Iris Society will con- 
duct a symposium on Iris varieties as 
soon as possible. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
above list excludes entirely the early 
flowering sorts, otherwise Fritjof, Flor- 
entina, and Kochiit would certainly ap- 
pear, and excludes also novelties, other- 
wise Lord of June, Leni A. Williamson, 
and others would have to be squeezed 
in somehow. Merely to start a dis- 
cussion let me suggest that the best 
early varieties are: Azurea, Chamae- 
ivis, Socrates, Statellae, Stewart, Fritjof, 
Helge, I , Prince Victor, Royal, 
Florentina, Kochii ; and that among the 
older and newer novelties which are 
obtainable in American nurseries, the 
following dozenare good: Oriflamme, 
Opera, Dejazet, Crusader, Lord of June, 
Dawn, Lent A. Williamson, Afterglow, 
B. Y. Morrison, Queen Caterina, Reverie, 
Shekinah. 


“Best Ten” Irises. 


The Secretary of our Iris Society, 
who writes so delightfully for us in 
THE FLOWER GROWER and in the Bul- 
letin, asks for our co-operation with 
notes from our experience, yet how 
often and often we put off our good 
intentions of i. 

In Sept. in THE WER GROWER, we 
were asked for personal likings “say a 
list of ten or so.” This sounded easy, 
but it is not so simpie a problem. Ina 
picture garden for example, meaning a 
garden in which one plans certain 
effects of color, grouping and so forth, 
for different seasons, many an Iris (we 
confine ourselves in this list to pogon- 
iris) would prove a disappointment 
after its blooms were over, if its sheaf 
of good green leaves disappeared also, 
= many would thus fail, and a gap 

left in one’s background. Such ones 
as Minnehaha, Isoline, and all those 
having the habit of (almost) vanishing 
foliage. Their bare rhizomes need the 
full sun to ripen, and though over- 
crowding annuals would soon close the 
empty space, the Iris would miss their 
needed midsummer baking, and give 
sparse bloom the season following. 

Again for a “picture garden” one 
wants to know their habits, low or high 
growth, quick increase of rhizome, 
quantity or meagreness of bloom. All 
of this has been touched on before, 
yet it influences the personal liking of 
this list, and must perforce be men- 
tioned once more. 

My ten will not include many of the 
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much heralded novelties, or even any, 
though mine are still new to most 
_— only excepting our inner circle 
of the A.I.S. As for the super-novel- 
ties, I am inclined always to see, before 
I believe, as a true doubter should. 
But I know about them, for like our 
secretary, I have an over-cultivated 
taste in catalogues and peruse them 
all. The list names more than ten, 
the intermediate Dorothea being so far 
and away the best of that class, also 
two seedlings that may someday take 
their place in the Iris world, in memory 
of Frank Thomas, the lad who hybri- 
dized them, and who gave his life in 


the War. 

Ajt , Rhein Nixe, Archevéque, 
Muee d’ Orage, Prosper Laugier, Lohen- 
grin, Peacock’s Eye, Dorothea (int) the 
indispensable /Flavescens, Florentina, 

ad. Chereau, and the seedlings, one 
large white, faintly flushed pale blue, 
the other with yellow, both as beauti- 
ful as any of the above. 

F. E. Mcl. 


Siberian Iris. 

I believe I have tested about all of 
the standard varieties, and have dis- 
carded all of them but Lady Godiva, 
Snow Queen and Superba. Lady Godiva 
is a blush white, and the earliest of all. 
It blooms with the first tall bearded 
Iris. Snow is a large ivory- 
white with yellow at the base of falls. 
Superba is a large violet-blue, and has 
handsome foliage reaching nearly to 
the flowers. This is by far the best 
of the standard varieties of its color. 
It has a good root system, and will 
bloom freely without being trans- 
planted longer than any other variety. 

Orientalis has a very good flower, 
but is a shy bloomer, and the flower 
stalks are too short. 

I have seen two articles in the last 
few months in Eastern riodicals 
about the Siberica Blue, but by the de- 
scription it was nothing else but the 
Orientalis. 

I have two rows of this, one 20 rods 
long, and the other 30 rods, and they 
are a solid matted row two feet or 
more in width. At least I did have 
two rows, but we had a great time in 
plowing up one of them this season, 
and will do the same with the other 
row next season. 

The Siberica Alba and Blue are not 
worthy of being grown, and why grow 
such poor varieties when there are 
others far superior to them ? 

Blue King does not bloom freely 
with me, and the flower stalks are 
short. 

WILLIs E. FRYER. 








The discussion of varieties is always 
helpful, and even though it might not 
be possible to fix exactly on the best 
ten or the best twelve varieties as indi- 
cated by the above articles, yet there 
are always a few standards which are 
included in every list. In other words, 
there area few varieties of outstanding 
merit which are recognized by all. This 
applies not only to the Iris, but to 
Peonies, Gladioli, Roses, Dahlias and 
all other flowers as well. 
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The Madonna Lily. 

















Propagation of the Madonna Lily. 


By Davip Grirritus, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
(Washington, D. C.) 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grower.) 


HE EDITOR of THE FLOWER 
GROWER on page 152 of the cur- 
rent volume calls for directions 
for the culture of Lilium candi- 
dum. It is not surprising that so old 
and so familiar a plant as this~Lily 
should be such a stranger to so many 
growers, when its propagation is con- 
sidered. We have been depending on 
the foreign propagator too much. _ 

It really is one of the easiest of Lilies 
to grow. It is on a par with Lilium 
longiflorum, L. myriophylum, and _ L. 
ligrinum. It is likewise most readily 
propagated by several methods. 

SEED—It is seldom that seed is pro- 
duced, but when a set is obtained 
germination is readily accomplished. I 
have gotten seed but once, but occa- 
sionally hear from people who do get it. 
It is suggested to the readers of THE 
FLOWER GROWER who have clumps of 
this Lily, that they hand-pollinate with 
its own pollen and with that of some 
other species. Seedling strains may 
give us greater vigor than the stocks 
which have been propagated so long 
vegetatively. - 

ALE—This is the method almost 
universally employed in increasing the 
stock of this species. On Puget Sound 
we scale the bulbs usually in July, 
shortly after the plants have flowered, 
and plant the scales in beds as we do 
Tulips, one or two to the inch in rows 
six inches apart, where they remain 
two years undisturbed. They are cov- 
ered two inches deep. The resulting 
bulbs begin to flower the third year. 

If one has a greenhouse in any region 
where the temperatures run high in 
summer, the propagation can be very 
much accelerated. We have been able 
to get the old scales all transferred 
into bulblets between June 20 and 
October 1, by keeping them on moist 
sand under the benches of the green- 
house. The space under the benches 
was closed in by burlap. .The scales 
were kept in precisely the same atmos- 
pheric condition as required for the 
propagation of Hyacinths except that 
they were laid on the sand under the 
benches instead of on wire trays. It 
will be readily seen that this trick is a 
decided advantage, inas-auch as it puts 
one-a year ahead in the production of 
these bulbs from scales. If planted in 
the open ground it takes a year to get 
the scales used up. In the vicinity of 
Washington, D. C., the bulbs are ma- 
ture in late June and can then be 
scaled. By late September the scales 
are used up and the bulblets start to 
root and form top growth. They can 
then be planted one and one-half to 
two inches deep in the open ground. 

STEMS—There are very few crops in 
which the waste product can be used 
for propagation as it can in this Lily. 


As is well known, the foliage com- 
monly dies in this Lily shortly after the 
flowers have faded. If the flower stem 
is cut say within a foot of the ground, 
as iscommon in marketing the flower, 
the remainder of the stem can be used 
in propagation. With a twist and sharp 
ull sidewise the base of the stem can 
easily pulled out of the bulb, with 
apparently no injury to the latter. 
These old stem bases can then be 
layered in sand and in four months 





A propagated stem of Lilium candidum 
slightly reduced. The stem was_forwarded 
to Washington, D. C., from Bellingham, 
Wash., about the middle of July, and immedi- 
ately went into the Hyacinth prop ting 
chamber under the bench. It showed bulb- 
lets in two weeks. It was photographed —- 

fully 


tember 25, 1920, when the bulblets were 

formed and ready to be planted out. 
will produce six to fifteen bulblets, 
some of which may flower the second 
year and many the third. 

There are various ways of handling 
these stems. We have had good suc- 
cess with them in the same chamber as 
Hyacinths were incubated, i. e., under 
benches in the greenhouse as described 
above. We have also had good propa- 
gation in a month or six weeks’ pater 
time when the stem bases were layered 
in sand, where the conditions were not 


altogether dry but still not moist 
enough for plant growth. 

The method of propagation from the 
stems is to be recommended as quick, 
efficient and inexpensive. Its applica- 
tion, furthermore, is not confined to 
this Lily. It has avery wide applica- 
tion in the genus, as does also the 
method by scales. 

In the Puget Sound region it is the 
universal custom to jerk the stems out 
of the bulbs and clean up the beds as 
soon as the flowers have faded. There 
is apparently no evil effect from the 

ractice. ether this practice would 

safe where July and August are wet 
months is not known. 

BuLB:—There is a propagation oc- 
curring naturally by splitting up of the 
old bulb, but in this species it is a 
rather slow method of increase, for the 
bulbs get very large before they split 
where conditions are suitable for the 
best development of the species. 





Suggestions for Growing 
the Madonna Lily. 


Shipments of Madonna Lily (Lilium 
candidum) bulbs from France seem 
delayed this fall and although early 
September planting is always recom- 
mended, last spring I saw some beauti- 
ful specimens of these Lilies from bulbs 
planted much later. While fall growth 
is imperative the top growth starts so 
quickly after planting, many gardeners 
have splendid results from late plant- 
ings. 

As soon as possible after bulbs are 
received, plant in the following man- 
ner: Dig a hole eight inches deep 
(with a sharp trowel) put a layer of 
sand in the bottom, lay the bulb on its 
side and cover entirely with sand. 
Then fill the hole with soil. Do not 
put on the winter covering until the 
ground is well frozen, then cover with 
about six inches of straw or leaves 
(never manure.) 

In the spring when I uncover my 
Madonna Lilies I sprinkle a teaspoon- 
ful of ground bone-meal in a circle 
three inches from the stalk, rake this 
lightly in the soil and repeat this feed- 
ing when the buds begin to show. 
This method provides the necessary 
food for spring growth. 

Some claim a layer of clay under- 
neath the Lily bed is necessary to con- 
serve moisture, but my Lilies grow 
beautifully in a very sandy garden soil. 
It is true I water them during periods 
of drought late in the season as well 
as during blooming time. Possibly 
this accounts for their vigorous growth. 

Madonna Lilies are often advertised 
as being of the “easiest culture.” Does 
not “easy culture” mean lack of care 
to some gardeners? Care in this case 
means providing food and water and 
stirring the soil frequently, especially 
just before blooming time. 

After two or three years the bulbs 
often become crowded, then it isneces- 








sary to reset them. This is done in 
late August or when the tops show that 
the bulb is ripe. 
These delightful Lilies need not be 
wn in s even if one wants them 
or as > s. In June one of 
the most uti — in my gar- 
den is the stately Madonna Lily bloom- 
ing with the Delphiniums (Larkspur) 
in my flower borders, an old, old com- 
bination, but one so truly lovely it al- 
ways seems new. Mrs. Francis King 
tells in her interesti book, “ The 
Well Considered Garden,” how her 
Madonna Lilies are planted in groups 
with lemon and white Hollyhocks, an- 
other fine combination. 
It is well to remember that patience 
is one of the qualifications of a suc- 
ener, so don’t be discour- 
aged if your bulbs disappoint you the 
second year find out the trouble and 
correct it. 
M. B. HoMANs (Iowa). 


Culture of the Madonna Lily. 


The Madonna Lily should be planted 
in the sandiest, dryest part of the gar- 
den. It is a bulb composed of over- 
lapping scales. If these scales retain 
moisture the bulb rots. Mrs. D. R. 
Andrews says hers “bloomed well the 
first year, but not the second,” which 


is the usual experience of growers, 
because they water them freely when 
the leaves in to turn brown im- 


mediately after blooming. This is the 
resting period and they then turn 
brown and the stalk dies and should be 
removed and burned. Along in Sep- 
tember the green leaves appear and 
remain for a protection against fail 
rains and the winter’s snow. From 
the ~~ = ee the —_ 
spring, the flower s appears an 
~ have your beautiful Likes in June. 

e secret is good drainage and keep- 
ing away from them with the garden 
hose. ey do well on a hillside or in a 
raised bed and in sandy soil and should 
be separated in August about every 
third year. Stock is advertised for 
sale in August. 

By the way, all bulbs that are left in 
the ground should rest and be kept 
dry. wns annuals or Geraniums 
over your Tulip or Narcissus bulbs and 
watering them may make your garden 
more attractive during the summer, 
but it soon ruins your bulbs for the 
next spring’s blooming. 


Mrs. WM. CRAWFORD (Indiana). 


Madonna Lilies for Cut Flowers. 


In answer to Mrs. D. R. Andrews, in 
ee to the culture of Madonna 
Lilies, 1 do not think they would be a 
paying crop to cultivate for cut flow- 
ers alone, as there is only one flower- 
ing stalk to each bulb, and the bulb 
has to be three years old before it 
blooms well. I have grown them suc- 
cessfully for many years, and they are 
very lovely and fragrant, andI don’t 
think a garden is complete without 
them. 

They are slow to multiply and will 
not bear planting close to any strong 
plants. 
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Those that are grown in partial 
shade are taller, have larger flowers 
and the flowers keep longer when cut. 

The bed should deeply dug, the 
soil very rich in decayed vegetable 
matter, like woods earth or well rotted 
leaves, with a dressing of lime and 
wood ashes if the soil is sour. Do not 
plant after an application of lime for 
at least one month. Plant the bulb 
about two inches deep, and in the 
month of August in this climate. 

I have never had disease or insect 

ts to trouble the Madoana Lily. 
ith me they are very hardy, and are 
altogether one of my best loved plants. 


Mrs. O. A. RUNYON (Ky.) 


Planting Madonna Lily. 


Grace Tabor recommends that “ Ma- 
donna Lilies (Lilium Candidum) be 
= in August, or before Scptem- 

15, under 4 inches of earth, always 
dusting the bulbs first with powdered 
sulphur and setting them in a three inch 
ems of sphagnum moss.” A good 
triable loam should be the earth used. 
Keep manure away from the bulbs. 
Keep free of weeds but do not cultivate 
deeply. A position sheltered from the 
hot afternoon sun would be an ideal 
location. 

These Lilies can be obtained in 
——— from any of the large firms 
dealing in bulbs for fall planting. Ow- 
ing to the latenessof the season, would 
recommend that planting be deferred 
until next August. 

HAS. E. F. GERSDORFF. 


Winter Bouquets. 


[ Written expressly for The Flewer Grewer.] 


Under the above title the October 
issue of The Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion has a brief article with several 
illustrations, none of which show par- 
ticularly artistic arrangement or con- 
vey much in the way of information. 
The idea, however, of winter bouquets, 
is a most excellent one and some of 
the suggestions contained in the article 
ref to are interesting. 

Milkweeds have been used for winter 
decoration for many years. Pick the 
pods when they are still green and 
allow them to dry slowly, fastening a 
fine wire around them so that when 
they are dry the opening will be small. 
Then just a few of the fairy-like seeds 
will get out. A drop of glue at the 
top of the opening will anchor them 
in place. Arrange milkweeds thus 
fashioned in a tall vase with another 
variety of weed, like the common mul- 
len. ilkweed pods with all the seeds 
removed may be formed to resemble 
birds. The bill is a bit of red sealing 
wax put on the tip of the pod and 
molded into shape while warm, and 
the eyes are black headed pins, and 
the wings are cut out of scraps of 
woolen material. Milkweed s 
picked after all the seeds have blown 
away, and decorated with oil paints 
make an interesting bouquet. The 
smooth inner surface should be colored 
brilliant orange, — blue or yellow, 
and a darker or lighter color used for 
the straight section that holds the 
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seeds. The rough, gray exterior of the 
pod formsa pleasing contrast to the 
smooth, brilliant interior. 

The brilliant bittersweet needs no 
artificial decoration. It is always de- 
corative and all that is necessary is to 
select it at the right stage of maturity. 
The little wild Aster with its starlike 
dry flowers, makes a charmingly dainty 
bouquet for a slender vase. 

Another decorative seed is that 
of the evening Primrose. The pod is 
much prettier than the rather insignifi- 
cant flower itself. When treated to a 
coat of bright color, with the inside of 
the flower form done in a contrasting 
color, a very Egyptian-looking creation 
is evolved. 

The colors used in decorating are 

artists’ oil paints mixed to the required 
tone with white lead and then thinned 
out with common floor varnish. The 
colors should be kept bright and clear, 
brushes cleaned with turpentine when 
changing colors. Black paint issimply 
black enamel applied so as to color the 
plant entirely. 
So much for what The Woman’s 
Home Companion has to say on the 
subject of winter ee seer The ar- 
ticle speaks only incidentally of the 
teasel and the cat-tail, and lays much 
stress on the artificial decoration of 
the materials with paints. 

We would point out that the decora- 
tive possibilities of the cat-tail are con- 
siderable for rooms of comparatively 
large dimensions, and if small cat-tails 
are available they may be utilized most 
anywhere. No artificial coloring is 
needed and they may be cut at a stage 
of maturity when the colors will be 
pretty well preserved. 

Then the teasel as mentioned in the 
article is suggested to be wired like 
the milk-weed. We have known the 
teasel for years and it needs no wiring. 
When cut after full maturity and while 
the leaves are still green it will retain 
a fair amount of the hues of autumn, 
and although the natural brown of the 
teasel pod itself might be im- 
proved if it were colored brighter ; we 
prefer to leave it in its natural color- 


ing. 

Then as a winter bouquet, the Hy- 
drangea Paniculata Grandifiora, de- 
scribed by Mrs. Hammond on page 183 
of our November issue, is very valuable 
and it is quite surprising how the beau- 
tiful natural blending of colors of this 
flower are preserved without any other 
attention than to cut them when at the 
right stage of development. 

e have in our office two large 
bunches of cat-tails, about five feet in 
height; two teasel bouquets, about 
four feet in height, set in ordinary ten 
inch glass vases, and then on our desk 
we have a bouquet of the Hydrangea 
Paniculata Grandiflora above referred 
to. Where one has not a greenhouse 
the winter bouquet idea as above out- 
lined will surely prove interesting. 

Winter bouquets of the so-called 
“Ever-lasting Flowers,’ which are 
known to the trade as Immortelles, are, 
of course, too well known to be neces- 
sary to mention. The more recent de- 
velopments in this particular field are 
really beautiful—MADISON COOPER. 
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THE ROSE. 


Loss of Vitality in Roses 
and How To Prevent It. 


It is well known among thoughtful propaga- 
tors that there is a loss of vitality in many 
varieties of Roses, and why such a condition 
exists. The causes are numerous. 

In the first place, there are too many vari- 
eties to contend with, a great many of the 
new introductions are poor field growers in 
our Northern climate, and will only make 
satisfactory field growers in the Southern 
and Pacific coast states. 

We have, however, a great many good old- 
time Roses that have been propagated for the 
past forty or fifty years, some of these were 
old Roses when the writer was a boy. The 
complaint is, that they are losing vitality, the 
reason is that they have been propagated 
with the main object of increase in numbers, 
their natural requirements being entirely ig- 
nored. Roses are not short lived plants when 
grown in good soil, and in a climate favorable 
to their requirements. When we start and 
continue to propagate and treat them as 
hardy shrubs, and not as exotic plants, their 
vigor will be retained, and our Hermosa, 
Jacqueminot, and other old-favorite varieties 
will remain as vigorous as they were half a 
century ago. How can we do this is the 
question ? 

First secure healthy and vigorous field 
grown plants to propagate from. Use good 
healthy wood only for cuttings. If in a sec- 
tion of the country where you can root them 
outside from hard-wood cuttings, there will 
naturally be no deterioration in the stock, as 
only the best matured wood will root from 
hard-wood cuttings, with few exceptions. 
The exceptions are in the hardy Wichuriana 
hybrid class. These root very freely. 

The Northern propagator can seldom se- 
cure good field-grown wood of the Tea, Hy- 
brid Tea and Hybrid Perpetual class for prop- 
agating with any certainty of success. He 
naturally grows his stock plants under glass, 
and in pursuing this method his young plants 
will gradually degenerate, unless he continu- 
ally renews his stock plants. 

Nearly all varieties and classes of Roses 
that fail to make a satisfactory field growth 
in the Northern States, usually prove very 
satisfactory growers in the Southern and 
Pacific States, and in some of those favored 
localities remarkable results have been ob- 
tained, and one-year old ow21 root Roses 
grown as heavy as the best imported budded 
stock. I am, and always have been, a strong 
advocate of own root Roses for our American 
climate. The Rose originators, at present, 
are adhering too close to the Hybrid 
Tea class, only a limited number of varieties 
in this class are good field growers in our 
climate, although all right for the cut-flower 
grower under glass. 

From the introduction of the Hybrid 
Wichuriana and Rambler classes the North- 
ern nurserymen can select good material for 
field planting. In these there is no noticeable 
deterioration, and one can safely line out a 
plantation in Spring with small field-grown 
cuttings with the assurance of having good 
plants by fall. Such varieties as Dorothy 
Perkins, Minnehaha, Hiawatha, Gardenia and 
the peerless Excelsa or Red Dorothy Perkins, 
Dr. W. Van Fleet, Silver Moon, Farquhar and 
others will grow from three to seven feet and 
sometimes more the first season. American 
Pillar is in a class by itself. Climbing Amer- 
ican Beauty also, and no one should forget 
the Christine Wright and many others. 

The Rugosa class and its hybrids will prove 
of great value to the Northern nurserymen. 
—— are good growers and remarkably 











thy. 
So with the best material to select from, 
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the future of the Rose outlook is bright, as 
the nurseryman has ample material to select 
from, as well as the grower for cut flowers. 
—ANTOINE WINTZER in National Nurseryman 
Q9iZ). 


Late Blooming Roses. 


Sec. Chas. G. Adams, of the Auburn 
New York Rose Society, reports Roses 
in bloom on November 3rd, 1920, as 
follows: 

M. Soupert, Madam Herriott, Queen Mary, 
Mrs. W. Quinn, Harry Kirk, Caroline Test- 
out, Florence P: , Mrs. S. T. Wright, 
Frau Karl Druschki, Radiance, Geo. C. Wana. 





Auburn Rose Society. 
HINTS FOR WINTER PROTECTION. 


“As Rose lovers are now planning to pro- 
tect their favorites against the Winter, the 
Auburn Society feels that a few hints may 
not come amiss. 

“In this climate Tea Roses and Hybrid 
Teas need Winter protection and the vitality 
of the Hybrid Perpetuals is better conserved 


thereby. 

“Although different methods are used the 
one generally recommended by such experts 
as Captain George C. Thernas, author of the 
Practical Book for Outdoor Rose Growing, 
Henry A. Dreer, George H. Peterson and M. 
S. Walsh, is simple and feasible. 

“The protection that will be described 
should be deferred until there is no longer 
danger that the ground may freeze. One 
need not fear that a few sharp frosts will in- 
jure the canes in the present dormant state. 
Generally speaking it is well to cut the canes 
of the Hybrid Perpetuals down to a height 
of about three feet and those of the Hybrid 
Teas to eighteen inches. 

“Remove and destroy as far as possible all 
fallen and adhering leaves affected with black 
spots as on these will live the spores which 
will infect the plants next season. 

“Before the freezes, hill up the 
earth about the baseof the plants to a height 
of from eight to ten inches as you would hill 
up potatoes. If you have sufficient earth in 
the bed or if you can secure it elsewhere to 
hill up to twelve inches, so much the better. 

“Then after the surface of the ground has 
frozen, fill up the hollows created with a 
strawy manure and leaves and finally place 
more leaves and such tetter as may be avail- 
able over the entire surface of the bed. If 
you have cornstalks with the dried leaves, 
place them over the beds about the bushes; 
they make an admirable i 

“Bundle the canes of the Hybrid Perpetu- 
als together, wrap them with straw and bur- 
laps, and tie them securely. 

“Climbers should be laid down and cov- 
ered with burlaps pegged down; they should, 
however, not be " 

“The method of protection described has 
been used in this locality and found satisfac- 
tory. 

“To transmit reliable information from au- 
thentic sources in the Culture of the Rose is 
one of the objects of this Society ; therefore 
anyone desiring further information may feel 
at perfect liberty to address Charles G. 
Adams, Secretary of the Auburn Rose Soci- 
ety, in charge of the Question Box. 


“SAMUEL E. HILLGER, Prest.” 





In Mr. Gersdorff’s article, “The His- 
tory ef the Rose in erica,” in the 
November issue, credit for origination 
of the Setigera Hybrids was given to 
John Feast, of Baltimore, where it 
should have been given to Samuel 
Feast who was the true originator. 
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Mountain Ashes. 


The abundant flowers on these trees and 
shrubs last spring have been followed by an 
unusually heavy crop of fruit on most of the 
species, and Mountain Ashes have probably 
never been more beautiful in this part of 
the country than they are this autumn. 
Their fruit is now the most conspicuous in 
the Arboretum and deserves the attention of 
persons interested in plants which produce 
handsome and conspicuous fruits. There are 
two principal groups of Mountain Ashes in 
the Arboretum, one on the bank above the 
Shrub Collection and near the Forest Hills 
gate and the other on the left hand side of the 
Valley Road near and under the group of 
Swamp White Oaks. None of these plants 
have more abundant or brilliant fruits in larger 
clusters than the two Mountain Ashes of 
Northeastern North America, Sorbus ameri- 
cana and its variety decora with broader 
leaflets and larger fruits. The 
these two trees is increased by the briliiant 
colors which their leaves will take on now 
in a few days. The various forms of the 
European species, Sorbus Aucuparia, in the 
collection are all fruiting well this autumn, 
the handsomest perhaps being a tree from 
Northern Austria known as variety moravica 
or dulcis. This is a tall, slender, fast-grow- 
ing tree with smooth bark, leaves with nar- 
rower leaflets than those of the common 
form, and larger and sweeter fruit which in 
its native country is used as 
leaflets of the European Mountain Ash vary 
greatly in width, and in the group near the 
Forest Hills gate there is a handsome spe- 
cimen of this tree with i 


ofthistree. Near it a small plant of Sorbus 
amurensis from Eastern Siberia is fruiting 
well for the first time in the Arboretum. 
The plants of Sorbus pekinensis which are in 
Se Road-Group have been covered 
with their large, open, drooping clusters of 
yellow fruit which is now inning to fall. 
Both in spring and autumn this slender tree 
with narrow leafiets is handsome and con- 


in 
nursery near the top of Peter’s Hill. 
fast-growing tree of perfect shape, 
straight stem covered with smooth pale bark, 
leaves with unusually narrow | and 
wide, convex, compact clusters of pink fruit. 
No other Mountain Ash which is now known 
has fruit of this color. This tree which was 
grown in the Arboretum from seed was 
first thought to be a form of S. pekinensis ; 
it is now believed to be a hybrid of S. Aucu- 
paria and S. pekinensis to which the name of 
S. Arnoldiana has been given. In the con- 
vex, crowded clusters of flowers and fruits 
it shows the influence of the European plant; 
in the narrow leaflets and in the size of the 
small fruit it resembles S. pekinensis, while 
in color the fruit is intermediate between 
those of its supposed parents.—Arnold Ar- 
boretum Bulletin. 
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Plant Names and Their Meanings. 
[Continued from age 196: THE GLADIOLUS 


coarse, common, or spurious. It is often thus 
employed ‘in flower names, as Horse-mint and 














Horse-radish. ; : 1 
The names Blister Flower, Blister Wort, Experiments With Gladiolus Cormels, . . 
Blister Plant and biting Crowfoot are applied Buds of Corms, and Corms Cut in Pieces. 
to several species noted for their acrid and 
hiting juice, especially R. sceleratus, R. bulbo- BY CHAS. E. F. GERSDORFF. 
sus and R. acris. The name of St. Anthony’s = [written expressly for The Flower Grower. ] 
Nee en eee aoe All cormels on hand at beginning of season of 1919 were carefully peeled and 


perce Page unlike <Biets te ten cat Be planted in paper pots in flats and kept in sunny windows. The per cent. of 


Anthony is the saint above all others for germination and per cent. of corms harvested with dates when first and last 
which hot and blistering things might prop- showed growth are given in Table I: 


erly be named. This species is also called St. 
Anthony's Rape. Ranunculus scelevatus is GERMINATION OF PEELED CORMELS. 



































called Water Celery and Celery leaved Crow- ; . 4 . 
Sete, SOE So Seneiase © Se teaten one N68 os i we oo ee Per cent 
pt uel of _ a Prome v — Variety 7, — —. growth germinated harvested 
perti 1s 1eS ave ays ays) 
earned for it the name of Cursed Crowfoot, — : tinee 
but it is apparently not the only speciescursed Annie Wigman---._---------------- 20 41 4 100 
for R. arvensis bears the names of Hell Weed Augusta -------------------------- 57 89 106 100 
and Devil’s Claws. To this species also be- Aurora --------------------- ipeP 8 35 43 50 50 
long Starve Acre and Hunger Weed. The Avalon ---------------------------- 20 41 = 100 
plant is said to receive the last two appella- Bopeep ---------------------------- 55 S3 5¢ 50 
tions because when it is present in the field Belle Allliance----------------------- 49 55 50 50 
the crop will be short and the owner brought Blood Spot----------.------------ 24 38 = 100 
to want. Devil’s Claws quite likely refers to Barclay---------------------------- 32 89 100 100 
the way the plant lays holdon the fieldrather Blue Orchid__---------------------- 62 75 100 100 
than to any particular thought of the devil. Challenger--_-------------- Labet 11 83 100 100 
R. repens is called Ram’s Claws though no Crrinkles ---------------------------- 19 63 100 39 
ram we have ever seen had claws. Possibly Crystal White-------- SS Ore 35 73 100 100 
the name is derived from the Icelandic ramr, Cameo ----------------------------- 44 57 50 rod 
meaning strong, in allusion to the way the Cardisun -------------------------- 35 60 20 
species grasps the soil. Sitfast is another Cinnamon Bear ----------------;---- 24 72 88 63 
name applied to this plant whose hold on the Comanche ---------.---------------- . ‘ 100(x) 
soil makes it especially applicable. Re Oo ha dane was wees 11 19 100 100 
Ranunculus ficaria is called Figwort from Evelyn Kirtland__------------ Be 19 88 78 61 
the fig-like shape of its roots. It also bears Fire King--------------------------- 25 59 83 83 
the name of Lesser Celandine, the true Cel- Freckles __.--..------------------ 34 38 50 25 
andine being a yellow-flowered plant of the Golden King ----------------------- 41 63 100 50 
Poppy family. Another of.its names, Crain, Gretchen Zang-------------- i 62 100 100 100 
is unmeaning enough until we discover that Giant White----------------- bape 38 89 100 67 
crain or cran is an ancient name for marsh, Gil Blas __--------------- ae 3 22 156 80 80 
hence Cranberry and perhaps Crane, a stork- Golden Glory -------------+---- 59 92 100 100 
like bird. Ranunculus trichophyllus, owingto da Van-_------------------------~-- 29 57 100 100 
its much divided leaves is known as Water Jenny Lind --_---------------------- ue - ie 100(x) 
Milfoil. The true Milfoil is usuallyregarded King of Violets_-__--~---------------- 30 51 100 100 
as belonging to the Yarrow genus (Achillea). Large Buff-____----.-.--------------- 32 53 50 63(x) 
Double forms of R.acris are sometimes known LaLuna -__------.-.--------- ------- e nae 100(x) 
as Bachelors’ Buttons, as are many other Louise___-_--------.--------------- 38 44 75 75 
buttonlike flowers. Finally, Cuckoo-buds Lady Janet-_------------------------ 70 98 _ 100 50 
applied to some species of Ranuncalus finds Mrs. W. E. Fryer. ------------------- 40 52 67 67 
authority in Shakespeare where Ne ee li 22 100 100 
| ee 28 40 100. 100 
“Cuckoo buds of yellow hue EN TT 51 78 100 100 
Do paint the mead“w with delight.” a 8 04 75 75 
a SRE i a eae 33 54 - = 
. : Sa eee eee ll 66 32 
The Poinsettia. or ag SPUR RRR TER 33 46 ; 50 50 
. 3 c 
Asa relative newcomer, the Poinsettia is fast he oe 2 Soew- te ET ae = D a 30 
edging its way to the front as a favorite Christ- Pacha Sy) Fae 34 53 100 100 
mas flower and the florists’ shops and side- piige of Lancaster.....__........... fi 75 100 100 
walk stands are putting forward the brilliant p.a-inblow ee YW 129 75 66 
scarlet flower as one of the most populargift pipoiePansy....................... 45 63 100 100 
plants. Of ancient origin, for its history is jp - Glo _ eer es hin) agama: os 50 100 100 
traceable all the way back to King Juba, of auan Welly 4 Ay erat ty aioe at 50(x) 
Mauretania, after whose court physician the a io op ae hoanae 5 aa sarees 39 50 100 50 
species is named, it jumped from Morocco to ae Poare <ecen- oo smn nan em mee 100(x) 
Mexico and made its way into the United Seteaieiva Peet eer, ae 33 66 “67 67 
eee ease. ie 55d, coc. sec... 32 70 100 100 
The popular name of the Poinsettia is not; let Beaut 2 61 100 60 
known in botanical literature, but because wonta a aie 75 75(xx) 
Joel R. Poinsett, Charleston’s celebrated poli- Wm. Copel ete at 837 93 100 100 
tician and statesman, first introduced it to Whit -amaes unites ee ReaanmnEe os — 100 100 
the Palmetto State, it has borne his name in cay woe di tea aaa Rete — wo — > = 
. Pa . A 0” Se 25 119 22 22 
the trade. While minister to Mexico during Youell’s F it ~ 58 75 50 
the administrations of Monroe and Adams, Zaide 8 Pavorte-------------------- il 30(x) 
ae oy my age beauty of the plant. 5 aaa ec : : - : 
ringing it home, he started its cultivation, : 
ieanemaaell the florists and botanists of the (x) In one case a few of the corms harvested produced no foliage. In all other 
South and it at once became popular. While it 4Ses so checked all the corms were produced without growth of foliage. 
is still largely regarded as a household plant in (xx) On the day that the corms were harvested it was discovered that Wamba 
the North, in the South many bungalows and cormels had remained dormant. They were immediately planted outside where they 
cottages are surrounded by borders of flam- remained over winter with only a light covering of leaves, springing into growth the follow- 
ing —— ~ ope HK : boy - lively ing pring; the long Lg for germinating which was here recorded dating from the day 
color to t awns.—Philadelphia Bulletin. they were first planted in pots. 
t 
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Some of my corms had highl 


f develo 
these out with part of the corm adhering. 
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“buds” or eyes. I carefully cut 
hey were planted in paper pots and 


treated as were the cormels. The results are given in Table II: 
GERMINATION OF “BUDS” OR EYES. 








bs } = 1g Tipe Latest 

4 or 4) or to 

ny a show growth | show growth | germinated | harvested 
(days) (days) Rae ee 

Diener’s American Beauty __________.. 100(x) 

EE al a ncnsdcososetand ne % 0 

= ae See - baad 100(x) 

Re he a in nn emnepe mba 60 65 100 50 

AEE SCI aS ae és eer 100(x) 

Mrs. Frank Pendleton _______ ....____ * a hid 0 

















(x) Corms were produced without growth of foliage. 


An attempt was made to increase stock of a few varieties. The corms were 
cut into pieces of one eye each and a part of the base of the corm, and treated 
as in the case of the cormels and “buds”. The data are given in Table III: 


GERMINATION OF CUT PIECES OF CORMS OF ONE EYE EACH. 











Time required | Time required 
Variety for first to for last to Per cent. Per cent. 
show growth | show growth germinated harvested 
(days) (days) 
aati mimi ‘ is aA 0 
adi a ciniets ni civinks bEcauls wus 15 24 100 0 
i natinKiietanacuwaebad ‘3 - sus 0 
i biks Girctdosbadebcdedkeaws 27 30 75 50 
EES ery eee 23 26 50 50 
Peau Rouge.--..--- Ge + cane 0 
0 Se a oe si a ia 0 

















Attempts to increase stock by means of “ buds” and pieces of corms were 


not at all satisfactory, and appeared rather unreliable. 


n the case of peeled 


cormels, it is possible that greater success might have attended my plantings if 


they had been planted outside. 





Gladiolus Ideals. 


By ALrrep C. Hotres, ITHACA, N.Y. 
Former Member of the Nomenclature Committee of 


the American Gladiolus Society. 
“(in A.G.S. Program 1915.) 


A year or more ago over two hundred let- 
ters of query were sent to the members of 
the American Gladiolus Society, especially to 
the professional men. The answers to these 
were to give some indication regarding the 
ideals of a Gladiolus variety. It is the pur- 
pose of this paper to set forth a few of the 
points considered. In studying varieties in 
the trial grounds, the writer has attempted 
to describe each variety as it is without try- 
ing to say whether or not it is ideal. 

The Gladiolus hybridist saw from the be- 
ginning that the genus wasa pliable one and 
that the species could be mixed together in 
such a way that the colors of one might be 
combined with the vigor, earliness, graceful- 
ness or prolificacy of others. Souchet, Le- 
moine, Groff, Kelway, Pfitzer, Crawford, Kun- 
derd, Van Fleet, Krelage, and many others, 
have had in mind a standard of size, vigor, 
precocity, color or novelty of form, and have 
reached their ideal in one measure or another. 
Let us then review the various ideals of the 
modern Gladiolus. 

In form the bloom should be quite round, 
the upper segment broader than the lower, 
though not greatly contrasted in size. The 
central petal of the upper segment may be 
slightly arched, but it is not usually consid- 
ered best to be decidedly hooded. Generally 
the petals should be as broad as long, the 
three lower ones symmetrical, not smaller nor 
narrower than the upper ones. Good sub- 
stance is of prime importance. The petals 
should be leathery rather than thick and 
brittle. Clear colors as white, light pink, 
light or clear yellow and scarlet, are essential 
for commercial use. Blue is not so good in 
artificial light, and therefore is of little com- 
mercial demand. The darker colors are not 
desirable for as many uses as are the lighter 
tints. The self colors are now desired. 

The markings found in the varieties are 


described as dots, tippling (very fine dots), 
splashes (long, irregular patches of color), 
feathering (fine markings, originating at outer 
edge of petals), mottling (irregular spots), 
blotches (regular large areas of color found 
on the lower petals in Lemoinei and other 
groups), penciling (fine lines in the throat, 
found especially in the Gandavensis and 
Childsii varieties), suffusion (colors, laid on 
as though they were painted upon another 
color), marbling (intermixed or clouded 
effects), blends (gradual transitions of one 
tone to another), dashes, flecking and velvety 
throats. Each of the wild species has con- 
tributed to this motley array of markings and 
diversified color. Where is there a flower 
with such a vast calendar of markings? 

There is a difference of opinion regard- 
ing the question of doubling. Some hold that 
any new feature would add greatly to the 
popularity; others maintain that “simplicity 
rather than complexity is tlie most desirable 
characteristic to be sought.” Would it not be 
possible that the flowers would last longer if 
double, and thus be an advantage in a variety 
for landscape use? Comparatively double or 
semi-doubles have arisen from time to time, 
but the fact that they have not been more 
=— would indicate their lack of popu- 
arity. 

The spike should be long enough to cut 
ten or twelve inches below the blooms and 
still allow two or more leaves to mature the 
bulbs. It should be strong encugh to hold all 
the buds erect until the last one has opened. 
The Lemoineis are reputed to be weak in the 
matter of taking up water, consequently not 
affording an opportunity for the last bud to 
open. Most admirers of the Gladiolus prefer 
a thin, wiry stem upon which a number of 
blooms are open at the same time and face 
one direction. Others prefer to have but one 
bloom open at a time, so that the spike may 
last longer. Curved spikes are admirable for 
vases and artistic effects, but are a nuisance 
to the commercial man for packing and 
handling. 

Branches are a decided advantage (1) for 
the landscape variety, (2) for the florist who 
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uses the individual flowers for design work, 
and (3) for general decorative work. Their 
presence often indicates a strong grower, 
and is especially effective in the dwarf, sturdy 
varieties when the branches bloom at the 
same time as the main Spike. Often in a tall 
variety the main spike can be cut above the 
branch, causing the branch to develop quite 
a good spike which can be cut later. How- 
ever, the secondaries may take the strength 
from the main spike, and their removal will 
help the principal one toward a more perfect 
development. For packing and shipping, or 
when used in bouquets and not blooming 
contemporary with the spike, the branches 
seem objectionable. 

Unless the growth is compact, heavy, erect 
and vigorous, few varieties are worth keep- 
ing because the greater share of the modern 
varieties are excellent in this respect. It is 
especially advantageous to have two or three 
spikes per corm as each shoot will produce 
a corm for the next year. It is also 
desirable to obtain varieties of superior 
reproductive power, although some kinds of 
great prolificacy are the least admired. A 
short list of rapidly-multiplying varieties 
mentioned in the letters in order of their 
—s. is as follows: 


merica Jessie 
Mrs. Francis King Niagara 
Augusta Brenchleyensis 
Panama Velvet King 
Baron J. Hulot Tracy’s Dawn 
vf Taconic 
Rose Red Mrs. Frank Pendleton 
Klondyke Chicago White 
Taconic Peace 


This list does not contain all the most pro- 
lific ones, but is arranged according to the 
number of votes each received. 

In the enumeration of ideals, adaptability 
to great range of soi's, disease resistance, 
non-fading qualities, blooming entirely around 
the stem, variegations ot the leaves, smaller 
or larger flowers, fragrance, greater adapta- 
bility for forcing, hardiness, keeping quali- 
ties, number of blooms on the spike, and 
color or stems have been oinitted. Cer- 
tain of these ideals are at present fulfilled, 
others will be attained, and still others are 
not worth seeking. Mr. Groff, at the Royal 
Horticultural Society Conference on Genetics 
in 1906, said: “* * * if the breeder uses his 
full opportunities, his ideal will be a progres- 
sive quality, and his standard will advance 
yearly as he sees the results attained by un- 
locking the treasuries of ages of the past in 
scientific, though unrecorded, practical plant 
breeding.” 


Prof. Hottes’ article above on Gladi- 
olus ideals brings up some very inter- 
esting points and good food for thought 
for originators of new varieties of 
Gladioli. Ideals develop from year to 

ear and characteristics which would 
pleasing this year will not satisfy 
next year. In other words, we are 
making continual progress toward per- 
fection, and although we never reach 
perfection, we may hope some time to 
approach it. The development of the 
Gladiolus during the past ten years has 
been truly marvelous, and even in the 
five years which have elapsed since 
Prof. Hottes wrote the article referred 
to, tremendous strides have been made. 
The versatility of the Gladiolus in form, 
season and color can hardly be ap- 

proached by any other flower. 

THE EDITor. 


Exact records on Gladiolus growing 
are exceedingly helpful. We have a 
number in hand which will be published 
from month to month. 
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Gladiolus Primulinus. 


BY JOSEPH JACOB in The Queen, {English.) 


UR PEOPLE OUT OF FIVE, if not a 
good deal larger percentage, when they 
think about or speak of the Gladiolus 

mean those groups and varieties which bloom 
in ordinary years in the months of August 
and September. There are, of course, all 
those more slender and delicate looking ones 
which bloom earlier in the year, of which 
The Bride, Peach Biossom and Blushing Bride 
are examples, but for the purposes of these 
notes the word is used in its more popular 
sense, and the later-blooming varieties alone 
are included. 

What may be called the old and original 
Gladiolus formed a pretty well-defined group 
which was known as Gandavensis. This 
originated sometime in the forties of last 
century, and was obtained by crossing cer- 
tain species from South Africa. The strain 
passed into the possession of the great firm 
of Van Houtte, of Ghent, and a great step 
forwards was taken in its evolution when 
Souchet, the court gardener of Napoleon III, 
took a fancy to it, and by crossing Gandaven- 
sis with allied species produced many new 
varieties wherewith to embellish the imperial 
gardens. It is interesting to think that the 
oldEmpress who died quite recently in Spain 
was doubtless in at the start of our modern 
Gladioli, and if she ever saw the new primu- 


sweet-pea man a flower with cowslip-col- 
ored standard, wings and keel. It was a bit 
of rare good luck to meet Sir Francis him- 
self at Vincent-square on July 27. Unde- 
signedly, I believe, it happened to be the 
Gladiolus day of the year. No less than six 
groups were staged, including two from Hol- 
land—which, by the way, like the straightly 
ascending smoke from a house chimney, is a 
sign of fairer times. AsI was looking at the 
one which I thought the most beautiful 
of them all, alongside of my friend, Mr. 
Arthur Bulley, who,I may say, was roused to 
a great pitch of enthusiasm by the sight, and 
was telling me he would like to buy the lot, 
a small, thin, ascetic-faced man who was also 
standing admiring, said in a quiet voice, as if 
half speaking to himself, something to this 
effect: “Neither Mr. Churcher nor anyone 
else would have been able to produce all of 
these hybrids without my introduction of 
primulinus.” We soon thawed, and in the 
conversation that followed ‘Sir Francis dis- 
closed his identity, and told us how, when 
he was building the bridge over the Victoria 
Falls on the Zambesi River, one of the engi- 
neers on the spot—Mr. Townshend—found a 
yellow-flowered plant which struck him as 
something out of the common; how, know- 
ing his fondness for his garden, he sent him 
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linus hybrids, was also in at its latest devel- 
opment. Four score years and ten more than 
cover its evolution. During this period dif- 
ferent workers have originated new groups. 
Thus, in France, Lemoine, of Nancy, has pro- 
duced the Lemoinei and the Nanceianus; in 
America Childs, although he did not originate 
them, has given us the Childsii and Groff’s 
hybrids ; while in England Kelway has given 
us the Kelwayi. In Holland, too, breeders 
have been busy, and many good varieties 
have had their origin there. Up to 1906 or 
1907, the above constituted the modern 
garden Gladioli. 


A NEWCOMER AND ITS INFLUENCE. 


In 1904 an event of supreme importance 
happened in the Gladiolus world. From fic- 
tion and in real life one is familiar with the 
change that the advent of a new personality 
is capable of bringing about in the life of a 
human being. In the August of that year Sir 
Francis Fox, a member of the celebrated firm 
of engineers whose activities under the earth 
and on the earth are so well known that a 
catalogue is unnecessary, exhibited at one of 
the Royal Horticultural Shows a beautiful 
butter-yellow Gladiolus. It was a “self” of 
the very color that had hitherto existed only 
in the i ination of the enthusiast, in the 


imagina 
same way that the Daffodil farmer pictures 
an Emperor with a red trumpet, or the 


Mother of Pearl 


Otranto 


home four bulbs; how he grew these then 
unknown bulbs in a damp, warm atmosphere 
in order to imitate as far as possible the 
climate and conditions of their native home; 
how at length the precious plants flowered, 
and how the first was promptly dispatched 
to Sir W. Thiselton-Dyer at Kew for a name ; 
how, recognizing its value and potentialities, 
a letter was sent to Mr. Townshend for 
more; how the “more” at length arrived, 
and how some of the newcomers were then 
sent to Kew, Glasnevin, Edinburgh, America, 
and Holland. 

Gladiolus primulinus thus became a world 
plant, and the immense influence that it has 
already exercised was clearly demonstrated 
by comparing the groups of Messrs. Kelway 
& Son, of Langport, and Messrs. K. Velthuys, 
Ltd., of Hillegom, Holland, who for the most 
part staged the older types, with those of 
Mr. George Churcher, Messrs. E. H. Krelage 
& Sons, of Haarlem, Mr. G. Cave and Messrs. 
Barr & Sons, whose collections were either 
wholly, or almost. wholly, composed of the 
new Primulinus Hybrids, or, as they are al- 
ready beginning to be called, “prims.” 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE “PRIMS.” 


I have already incidentally referred to 
some of them, but the type is so lovely that 
it is worth while gathering up the fragments 
30 that none of the points which, in my opin- 
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ion, constitute their beauty, be lost. The 
best description that I have ever heard of 
the large-flowered and crowded spikes of the 
older garden forms which, once upon a time, 
collectively composed “the Gladiolus” is the 
word “clumsy,” used by Sir Francis in our 
little talkee-talkee in the hall. They Jook 
clumsy compared with the lighter, more wiry 
“prims.” For these we have been to some 
extent prepared when Lemoine introduced 
his Lemoinei strain, but eventually by the 
introduction of new blood (Gladiolus Saun- 
dersii), it was changed out of all recognition. 
History repeats itself in no sphere so often 
and so consistently as in the evolution of 
garden flowers from small to larger and still 
larger, and from narrow petals to wider and 
still wider. I already see the writing on the 
wall with regard to the newcomers, “Mene, 
mene, Tekel, Upharsin”; and I very much 
fear that the days of the delightful, delicate 
and dainty Primulinus Hybrids are numbered 
because they have been weighed in the bal- 
ance and found wanting by an unhappy taste 
for size and fatness of bloom, as if garden 
lovers were the eligibles and they the young 
Jewesses of the fair town of Mogador. Their 
grace and charm is slowly being absorbed by 
all-powerful Medes and Persians, or, in plain 
language by the Gandavensis, Nanceianus, or 
Childsii types. These, then, are the early, 
and I believe the most essential character- 
istics which we should strive to retain. First, 
the protective craning forward top petal to 
whose peculiar arrangement their ancestor 
owes its existence amid the spray and damp 
of its African home. Secondly, the small, 
smart, alert-looking flowers which the founder 
of the race undoubtedly had. Thirdly, the 
loose setting of the individual blooms on the 
spike—again a carrying out of the original 
type. Fourthly, the special color tone which 
runs through all the earlier hybrids which it 
is impossible to describe satisfactorily, for it 
must be seen to be recognized. The limit in 
all these respects has been reached by Mr. 
George. Churcher’s Woodcote. Its flowers are 
as large as I would countenance, and their 
spacing on the stems just about right. They 
are a soft scarlet in color, relieved by a con- 
siderable, almost white blotch on the lower 
petals, and as the vase was on the topmost 
platform of the exhibits its virtues are easily 
discernible. More than one visitor pointed 
it out to me as a great beauty. 

Among the others which deserve honora- 
ble mention there were: Golden Drop, shown 
by Barr & Sons, a fine yellow self, almost as 
deep a shade as the true primulinus; Queen 
Victoria, shown by Barr & Sons and Mr. 
Cave, one of those delightful, pale rosy pinks 
to which I have already alluded; Cicely 
(Churcher), another pretty pink with faint 
scarlet veinings and stripes, and with warm 
carmine on the lower petals; Eurydice (Kre- 
lage), a pleasing rosy pink; Mother-o’-Pearl 
(Churcher), a delicate warm flesh; Yellow 
Queen (Churcher), a good canary yellow 
with small scarlet markings on its lower 
petals ; Orange Brilliant (Cave), a particularly 
effective variety, deep maize with the upper 
petals flushed red and a conspicuous mid-rib 
on the others of a similar shade; Afalanta, 
(Krelage), primrose flushed salmon; Hermi- 
one ( Krelage), a flower with a splendid ruddy 
glow; Golden Girl (Kelway & Son), good 
canary yellow flowers loosely arranged on the 
spike ; and Otranto(Churcher), a pretty shade 
of maize with conspicuous scarlet markings 
on the throat of the flower, which becomes 
more pink with age. 


Gladiolus growers are all interested 
in Primulinus Hybrids, a little history 
of which is given above, and those 
who have not Primulinus species in 
their collection, should add it at once. 
The Gladiolus species are interesting 
as novelties as well as useful for hy- 
bridizing purposes. 
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American Gladiolus Society. 


The next annual meeting of the 
American Gladiolus Society will be 
held in St. Thomas, Ontario, Canada, 
some time in August, 1921. The date 
will be announced later. Inasmuch as 
some of our members may wish to = 
tend the meeting of the Socie 
American Florists in Washington, 
it is probable that the — will * 
held during the second week in August. 
The Secretary would welcome sugges- 
tions regarding suitable dates, as well 
as preferable days in the week for the 
exhibition. 

Having settled the place of meeting 
for next year the Secretary would urge 
that contributions for the prize list 
sent in at once, so that the new Secre- 
tary may get out the prize list early 
next year. A. C. BEAL, Secretary. 











Our good friend, H. J. Bartholmey, of Chicago, Ill., 
one of the active a of the Northwestern 
Peony and Iris Soci The two spikes of Gladioli 
are the variety Mrs. Dr. Nerton, and Mr. Barthoimey 
writes that they were over six feet in height. While 
Norton is a tall growing variety the results secured 
by Mr. Bartholmey are certainly remarkable. 


Shakespeare and the Garden. 

“ Shakespeare, with whose plants and flow- 
ers I am about to deal, is pre-eminently the 
poet of nature, and every man who would get 
full value out of his trees and flowers should 
try and cultivate a poetical spirit. In the 
little articles I propose to write on the flow- 
ers and plants of which he makes mention, 
I shall constantly regard him accordingly as 
the gardener’s friend. On going through his 
plays, I find that of our English wild flowers, 
Shakespeare mentions about fifteen, alluding 
to some only once or twice, to others a dozen 
times. Of exotic flowers, or such as were 
cultivated in the scanty gardens of his period 
more than three hundred years ago, he men- 
tions nine or ten. Of trees and shrubs, ex- 
otics included, there are notices of about 
twenty-five. Of fruits, whether ripened in 
England or imported from foreign countries, 
I find the names—sometimes often recurrent 
—of about thirty. Vegetables are spoken of 
in about equal proportion. Products of the 
nature of spice and medicines are mentioned 
to the extent of about a score; and the same 
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is about the number of what are contemptu- 
ously called weeds. The total is about 150.” 
“We must remember that Shakespeare had 


no floras to consult; it is doubtful if he ~ 


could have found a botanical teacher. The 
only books upon plants then in existence 
were the writings, in Greek of Theophrastus 
and Dioscorides, and, in Latin, of Pliny and 
Columella, with such herbals and histories as 
had been produced in his own age; those, 
ad instance, of Fuchsius and William Bul- 
eyn.” 

For those who wish to make a Shakespeare 
garden it must be disappointing to find that 
the plants he mentions are so few in number. 
The list of 150 plants which Shakespeare 
mentions would be but little augmented were 
such contemporary writers consulted as 
Raleigh, Drayton, Marlowe and Spenser. 
The last named poet in his “Garden of 
Beauty,” writes : 


“ Bring hither a pink and purple Columbine 
With gyllifiowers.” 


In another place we find : 
“* Her lips did smell like unto gillifiowers,”’ 


which he spells differently this time. In yet 
another poem we read: 


“ Strew me the found with daffie-down-dillies 
Cowslips and King Cups and loved lilies. 


espeare was, of course, familiar with 
the —— or clipped hedge or bower, for 
he writes of 


” ome pleached noms or 
honeysuckles ripen’d by the Sun 
Forbid the Sun to enter.” 


There is a wonderful and aimost prophetic 
passage in “Henry V” which tells of a ruined 
France (and incidentally shows Shakespeare 
to be an admirer of a well-kept hedge): 


“ The naked poor and mangled peac 
Alas! ~ hath from France too all been chased, 
And all her husbandry doth lie on heaps, 
Corrupting in its own fertility ; 
Her vine, the any cheerer of 
Unpruned dies ; her hedges, even pleached, 
Like prisoners wildly agers with hair, 
Put forth disordered twigs. 


In “ Henry VI” there is also a reference to 
the white Flag Iris which is of great impor- 
tance for the planting of the garden. It oc- 
curs in a stirring call to arms, which appears 
to be needed now : 


“* Awake, awake, English nobility ! 

Let not sloth dim your honors new begot, 
Cropp’d are the flower-de-luces in your arms ; 
Of England's coat one-half is cut away. 


In “ Henry VI” we read: 


“ And here ipa ihesy—this brawl to-day, 

Grown to ‘action in the temple garden. 
Shall send, between the red rose and the white, 
A thousand souls to death and deadly night.” 


From this passage I think we may gather 
that he was familiar with Roses trained to 
form a bower or temple. There are, natur- 
ally, several other references to the Rose. In 
one of his poems we find : 


“ Nor did I wonder at the Lilies White, 
Nor praise the deep vermilion in the rose.’ 


Ail will remember the lines from “The 
Midsummer Night’s Dream” : 


“I know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows, 
Where Oxlips and the nodding violet grows, 
Quite overcanopied with luscious woodbine. 
With sweet musk roses and with Eglantine.”’ 


In spite otf the slight references to the for- 
mality of the Tudor garden, we find Shakes- 
peare a lover of the simplest flowers. As the 
writer in the old number of The Garden be- 
fore referred to truly says: “Having only 
simple plants to deal with, he has shown us 
how all comes right to a master, that the 
Cowslip is every bit as good an illustration, 
and comes charged with as much beauty as 
the proudest Lzlia or any other floral aristo- 
crat that fetches ten guineas a root.” 
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The lines from “The Tempest” which 
Ariel — will be familiar to all 


* Where the bee sucks there lurk I 
‘n a cowslip’s beil I lie.’ 


What could be more charming than this 
reference to the Daisy. to which he compares 
the hand of Lucrece : 


Dy =r the bed her other fair hand was 
‘een coverlet ; whose perfect white 
= like an April daisy on the grass 


_ Again he compares the Violet to the eye 
lids of a sleeping lady : 
“ Violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes 
Or Cytherea’s breath.’ 


In another of his poems he sings of the 
spring : 
“* When Daisies pied and violets blu« 
And lady-smocks all silver white 


And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue 
Do paint the meadows with delight 


In yet another one we read: 


“ The flower that is like thy face, pale primrose nor 
e azured harebell like thy veins, no nor 
The leaf of Egiantine ; whom not to slander 
Out-sweeten’d not thy breath.” 


“The daffodils that come before the swallow dares 


have been recently referred toin The Garden, 
and Shakespeare sings of them again in the 
poem beginning : 

“ When daffodils begin to peer” 


The Rue and Rosemary, those herbs of 
“grace and remembrance” from the “Win- 
ter’s Tale,” have also been referred to. 

There is one charming reference to the 
Pansy in addition to the words he puts into 
Ophelia’s mouth : 


“ There's Pansies that 's for thoughts.” 


It is to be found in “The Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” just after the well-known 
line “In maiden meditation fancy free” : 


“* Yet marked I where the bolt of Cupid fell, 
It fell upon a little western flower 
‘ore, milk-white, now le with Love's wound, 
And maidens call it Love-in-Idleness ; 
Fetch me the flower ; the herb I showed thee once 
The juice of it on sleeping eyelids laid 
Will make or man or woman madly dote 
Upon the next live creature that it sees.’ 


Space forbids further quotations, but those 
given are enough to show what a glamor 
Shakespeare throws over the few flowers he 
mentions, even if they. be but “winking 
Mary-buds that begin to ope their golden 
eyes when the lark at heaven’s gate sings.” 
H. H. WARNER in The Garden. (English.) 


Massachusetts Agricultural 
College Flower Show. 


The Division of Horticulture of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College staged a “Coun- 
try Fair” on October 15, 16 and 17, and in 
connection with the meetings of the Ameri- 
can Civic Association. It followed more the 
lines of a horticultural fair, taking the place 
of the Horticultural Show, which was held in 
December of last year. The weather was fa- 
vorable for staging exhibits in tents, the at- 
tendance was good, and the exhibits were of 
fine quality. Judging from the success of the 
fair, it should be staged next year on a larger 
and better scale. 

Without doubt one of the most attractive 
exhibits was the flower show of the Depart- 
ment of Floriculture. Other exhibits were 
staged by the Departments of Pomology, Hor- 
ticultural Manufactures, Vegetable Garden- 
ing, and General Horticulture. In addition 
there were also present the usual “hot-dog 
stand,” the fortune teller, the games of chance 
and other features found at a country fair. 

Table decorations of Roses were staged by 
senior students. The awards in this class 
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were as follows: lst prize (12 large flowered 
Chrysanthemums) to T. D. Watkins, Mid- 
lothian, Va., with Columbia Roses and Aspar- 
agus plumosus in an ivory white bowl; 2nd 
prize (6 large flowered Chrysanthemums) to 
G. C. West, Amesbury, Mass., with Hadley 
Roses and A’ s Sprengeri in a gray 
bowl ; 3rd prize (subscription to THE FLOWER 
GROWER for one year) to J. E. O’Hara, 
Weverint, See. with Crusader Roses and 
Asparagus Sprengeri. 

tn the class for junior students the awards 
for baskets of Roses were as follows: Ist 
prize (1 dozen Ophelia Roses) to F. B. Gustin, 
North Amherst, Mass., with Columbie Roses 
and Asparagus plumosus in a green basket; 
2nd prize (6 Ophelia Roses) to C.G. McIntosh, 
Peabody, Mass., with Premier Roses and As- 
paragus S j in a green basket; 3rd 
prize (a subscription to THE FLOWER GROWER 
for one year) to Miss Dorothy Towle, West- 
field, Mass., with Pilgrim Roses and Aspara- 

s Sprengeri. 

“ arrangements were staged by the 
students in the Two-Year course. The 
awards were as follows: Ist prize (12 Colum- 
bia Roses) to Miss Emily Camp, Norwich, 
Conn., with Gladiolus E. J. Shaylor ; 2nd prize 
(6 Columbia Roses) to F. M. Pagliaro, Spring- 
field, Mass., with Chrysanthemum Tiger ; 
3rd prize (a subscription to THE FLOWER 
GROWER for one year) to L. Carlsen, Glou- 
cester, Mass., with White Killarney Roses and 
Asparagus Sprengeri. 

Ribbons were awarded in the commercial 
classes. The Carnations exhibited were es- 
pecially good for this season of the year. The 
awards were as follows: Six Chrysanthe- 
mums, commercial type of any color, Ist 
Butler & Ullman, Northampton, Mass.; 2 
Carnations, mixed, Ist, G. H. Sinclair, Hol- 
yoke, Mass.; 12 Carnations, dark pink, 1st, G, 
H. Sinclair ; 2nd; R. S. Carey, South Hadley 
Falls, Mass.; 3rd, Gallivan Brothers, Holyoke, 
Mass.; 12 Carnations, scarlet, Ist, R.S. Carey; 
2nd, Gallivan Brothers; 3rd, G. H. Sinclair ; 
12 Carnations, white, lst, Gallivan Brothers; 
2nd, G. H. Sinclair; 3rd, R.S. Carey; 12 Car- 
nations, any other cclor, Ist, R, S. Carey; 
2nd, Gallivan Brothers ; 3rd, G. H. Sinclair. 

The judges for the student classes were 
Mrs. K. L. Butterfield, Mrs. F. A. Waugh 
and Mrs. C. S. Hicks. The commercial en- 
tries were judged by the four members of the 
classin Commercial Floriculture, P. J. Cascio, 
J. E. Hara, T. D. Watkins and G. C. West. 

Mark Aitken, Springfield, Mass., sent in 
two vases of Chrysanthemums for exhibition 
only, which were the finest Chrysanthemums 
in the show, and a vase of fine Columiia 
Roses. 

W. H. Comeau, gardener on the Rocks 
Estate, Littleton, N.H., and a former student 
of the college, sent in some out-of-door grown 
sweet-peas, which were exceptionally good 
for this season of the year. Mr. Comeau also 
sent in one of his sweet-pea plants, which 
was approximately fifteen feet in height. It 
is needless to say the plant attracted much 
attention. 

The Department of Floriculture exhibited 
a collection of greenhouse grown Gladioli 
which were very much admired. The collec- 
tion included many of the Kunderdii types 

The Department wishes to express its ap- 
preciation to the commercial growers who 
entered or exhibited flowers. It is only 
through such co-operation that an exhibit of 
this nature can be made a real success. 


Flower shows are the means of get- 
ting new »ple interested in flower 
growing. Flower shows should be pro- 
moted wherever possible, and the prize 
list should be made attractive and in 
sufficient detail to enable’ those who 
show to stand a good chance of win- 
ning. Prize money should be divided 
into at least four parts, first, second, 
third and fourth prizes. 
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Queries and Answers Department. 


“ All questions asked in good faith and which are of general interest will have careful attention. 
The full name and address of the writer must be given, but not for publication.” 








Lack of Humus in Garden Soil. 
To THE Epiror: 


I have a garden in which I ~y Gladioli and vege- 
tables. In years past it has had liberal applications 
of stable dressing, but none for four years. 
used commercial fertilizer entirely. 

.The result is a soil which is hard and lumpy and in 
digging \ oaoes am obliged to break the lumps to get 

em out. 

What can I do to correct the condition stated? 
Would the prepared humus that I see advertised be 
of benefit? If any reader of THE FLOWER GROWER 
has tried it out would like to know the ro 


Have 


Answer—We really do not see how you 
can do much of any gardening without stable 
manure. The use of commercial fertilizer 
without manure will lead to just the condi- 
tion you state in a heavy soil and in a light 
soil to a condition which is even worse. The 
continual use of commercial fertilizer with- 
out stable manure means a loss of humus 
which is necessary to plant growth. Would 
not recommend that you buy the prepared 
humus. It will probably be cheaper for you 
to buy stable manure right im your own city, 
and even if not well rotted you can compost 
it with any weeds or waste vegetation from 
the garden, and by keeping it one year you 
will have a fine dressing for use in the gar- 
den. Nothing will take the place of it. Al- 
though commercial fertilizer used with stable 
manure will surely be beneficial, it should not 
be deper-ded upon solely. 


Culture of Ismene Calentha. 
To THE EpITor :-— 


P L,- - some of the readers ~k -. Say oa 
or the ismene randiflora r- 
uvian Daffodil) This is generally listed in all cata- 
logues and described as of easy culture. I have ob- 
tained bulbs from several different en, and 
planted same in rich len soil giving much the 
same care as for Gladioli, but as yet have never been 
rewarded with a bulb blooming. Am wondering if 
there are any speciai cultural directions to follow or 
if the bulbs have to be of a certain age before bloom- 
ing? HAROLD D. SUTTLE. 

Will not some of our readers who have 
had experience, give as complete information 
on this subject as possible ?— ( EDITOR.) 


Do Gladioli Revert ? 
To THE EDITOR :— 


Do Gladioli revert to aformer type? I sometimes 
find a new blossom quite inferior to what I supposed 
I had planted. Mrs. W. A. E. 

Answer—Summing up my personal observa- 
ation I must answer no to this question. I have 
multiplied many of the Kunderd varieties 
from a single bulb to good sized plantings, 
and in no case have I run across a reversion 
to some former type. The same holds true 
concerning old standard varieties and their 
multiplication by division and by cormels. I 
never planted a bulb that I knew as a certain 
variety, and at blossoming time found it to 
be something else. Likewise the cormels 
always came true. With valuable varieties 
one is inclined to watch every bulb closely, 
so that I feel my observation, as far as it 
goes, is reliable. If, then, someone finds an 
inferior blossom among his planting, this 
must be due to some other cause. 

There is one possibility, however, which I 
would not rule out, and that is sporting. 
Some cormel, and possibly some division of 
an old bulb might show features that differ 
from the variety to which they belong. This 
difference need not be inferior features. It 
could just as easily consist in desirable 
points. Such variation I would not call re- 
version to type; it would be nothing but a 


trait latent in the variety and finally under 
favorable circumstances coming to light. 
Personally I have not found a case like this 
among my own Gladioli. Only where very 
large numbers are grown and critically 
watched could this sporting be detected. 
The Gladiolus seem to be quite constant, far 
more so than other bulbs, corms or tubers, 
which lessens the chance of this kind of vari- 
ation. R. C. H. LENSKI. 


Catalogues and Price Lists. 


H. M. Barrett & Son, Cranbury, N. J. Descriptive 
ce list of an approved list of Giadioli, priced singly, 
y the dozen, and by the hundred. Alsocomplete de- 

scriptions of the J. A. Kemp originations with prices. 


P. Vos & Son, Mount Clemens, Mich. A very com- 
plete wholesale list of Gladioli, comprising the stand- 
d varieties and the well-known Vos named varieties. 
me Oe riptions and prices of the various sizes and 


.H, E. Meader, Dover, N. H. Wholesale list of Gla- 
dioli. Also special circular of Lilywhite. ’ 


M. W. Smith, 220 Chauncy St., Mansfield, Mass. 
Retail price list of a selected list of Gladioli. 











A. H. Austin Co., Wayland, Ohio. Wholesale list of 
- 2 Austin originations and trade list of standard vari- 
ies. 


John B. Humphrey, R. F. D. 1, Pataskala, Ohio. Fall 
1920—Spring-1921 orice list of Gladioli. 


E. M. Hoyt, Arvada, Colo. Trade price list of 
Gladioli. 








J. W. Seiler Co., R. F. D. 1, Ravenna, Ohio. Retail 
price list of a selected list of Gladioli with brief de- 
scriptions. 





Fred C. Hornberger, R. F. D. 2, Hamburg, N.Y. 
Trade price list of Gladioli. a 





Richard Diener Co., Kentfield, Marin County, Calif. 
1921 edition of the complete catalogue of the Diener 
oraenens of Gladioli, Petunias, Dahlias, etc. Beau- 
} = ly illustrated, with color pictures of Gladioli and 

unias. 





John B. Humphrey, R. F. D. 1, Pataskala, Ohio. 
Trade price list of Gladioli, 1920-1921. 





_ United Bulb Co., Mt. Clemens, Mich. Wholesale 
list of Gladiolus stocks with brief descriptions. 











THE GRINNELL NURSERY 


Grinnell, lowa 


Growers of Peonies, Iris, Phlox, Cannas 
and Gladioli. 


t= Let us know your wants. “Gj 




















L. J. GERMANN 


Wahnfried Gardens Van Wert, 0. 





Finest high grade Peonies grown. 
Fine standard Gladiolus, Phlox and 
Iris. Let me know your wants. 

















Peony Specialists 
FOR FIFTY YEARS 


T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc. 


(Cherry Hill Nurseries) 
West Newbury, Massachusetts 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING. 
Five lines (about 40 words) $1.50 per insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines 20c. each. 











GLADIOLI 
Giirwhite BULBS-—First class, perfectly cured 
Lilywhite bulbs : aes Write for The 
a Company, R. D. 2, Box 254. , Stockton, 


Cait 


SELLING OUT—If interested in a stock of fine 

Gladioli write us at once for names and prices. 
We positively will sell all our stock, many fine rare 
sorts at 19 per cent under the lowest market prices 
to move them at once. We also offer all is and 
equipment. including _—— Tractor at a 
bargain. Here is a snap for someo: 

Enterprise Fioral Co., "Petoskey, Mch. 


Wi have . stock of fine bulbs of the follow- 








F Il, Myrtl F. 

hy Europa, 4 4 —» * ora Schwaben, 

| Samy Evel irtland, Summer “. Crimson 
Some irs. 0. Ww. ans BY Funes < of Wales, Pink 
ection, Herada, Mrs. . Mrs. . Beals, Pride 

of Goshen ani rs. F. King. All sizes. Write for 


quotations stating omy a 
I. Hunt, Nunda, N. Y. 


GLADIOLI, GOOD SOUND BULBS. 





Crackerjack ...... % inch ¥% inch % inch Linch 
Fine Mixture ___ = ae ° = 
Per $3.50 $5.50 $7.50 $10.50 
Bulblets, large, clean stock, per M. postpaid : 
 * ae. $ .50 
King---_-- 50 
| 50 
Crackerjack - ant “aan 
Fine Mixture _- 5 


E. S. Big gard, 47 Rooney St., 
San Cruz, California. 


OUR irrigation grown Geta oes not —_ — 
drouth or excessive moisture 
from start to finish; are ye and are tall of of —4 
Send for prices on blooming size, planting stock and 
bulblets. America, King, Panama, Pendleton, Candi- 
dum, Hulot, Zang, Yellow 9H 

E. M. Hoyt, Arvada, Colorado. 


LADIOLI—5000 America, 1 in., $50; 1000 America, 
Si $20; 5000 Mrs. Francis King. 1 ir., 


Terms: Cash. 








ler. 
J. W. Seiler Co., R. F. D. 1. Ravenna, Ohio. 


I order to reduce number of varieties will sell en- 
tire stock of following—several hundred each of 
ose Bud and Schwaben ; a hundred or less of Altair, 
ay Ete: Florence, Excelsa, Midsummer 
e, Summer Beauty. ; 
Send for retail list of the choicest varieties. Special 
offer: 6 each of Carmen Sylva, best white; Crimson 
Glow, best red; Baron Hulot, best blue, $5, value $6.90. 
E. M. Sanford, Madison, New Jersey. 


CLOSING OUT an extra fine mixture, (Diener’s and 
Kunderd’s Ideal Mixed) and named sorts, $2 per 
100, $15 per 1000 first size. Also 25 extra fine named 
varieties. Prices on aP lication. 

Stoddard, Palmyra, N. Y. 


100 f KUNDERD VARIETIES of Gladioli—Selling 
as begup early, Some stocks ample, others 
ve limited Address, as long as they last, 
"RC. H. Lenski, 2273 E. Mound St. Columbus, O. 
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Gite per I ae See to, clean and full of 


een, $1.50; Chicago, Write, 75c.; Pendleton, 
iagara, ‘ sizes, Autumn Queen 
White and a ara 1 and 2 years from bulbiets. 
. E. Marshall, 5210 Latham Street 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





Bulb- 
Pt Apries SIZES— %-l %-% %-% lets, 100 
Golden Measure, ea. $1.50 $1.00 .50 $12.00 
Maine, ea. 123 6.7% 40 10.00 
Le Marechal Foch,ea. 50 .25 a = 
Packed against frost—Postpaid- -No 
Harwood R. Hall, tT > Va. 





EAST HARTFORD GLADIOLUS CO.—We wili 
book orders for fall deliv eorencm 1921, . by 

the dozen or the thousand EM th, Pres. 

Mgr., No. 65 Olmsted St., East H fiartiord. 





FoR SALE—Surplus Gladiolvs hulbs from the fine 
varieties which won the Kunderd gold medal and 
various other prizes at the last American show 
Mrs. M. B. Hawks, Elmwood Terrace, 
Bennington, Vt. 





WANTED-—Bulbs and Bulbiets. 


I wish to buy in quantities, at wholesale prices, 
small and medium size bulbs, also bulblets, of the 
following varieties 

Fairae, Purple Glory, Rose Glory, Youell’s Favorite, 

London, Wm. Kent, Thomas Kent, Cinnamon 
Bear, Mrs. Wm. Kent pacers Diener, Violet Glory, 
Anna Eberius, Giant Myrtle, Sunset, Mrs. Moulton, 
E. J. Shaylor, Mary Pic ord. 

oe wanted in bulblets only. Price by quart 


and pec! 

Rose Bud, Loveliness, Niagara, Pink Perfection, 
Fr et agg 2 War, Glory of Holland, Baron Hulot, 
Myrtle, Kunderdi Glory, Mary Fennell. 

lease do not offer any = od s unless true to name 
and unmixed. I’m a ay — ~~ stocks. 
Ider, Colorado. 





URPLUS Gladiolus Bulbs.—America, Mrs. F. King, 
Halie ee Eee inch, $2.50 per 1,000; 100 
at the 1000 rate. Bu America, Francis King, 50 
cents per quart. This stock 3 is true to name. 
Harry Chase, Johnstown, N.Y. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


PRINTING—We can print and deliver your Station- 
cheaper than PA buy anywhere, send for 
samples. Miller Print Shop, P. O. Box 2854, Phila., Pa. 


WANTED TO p92 Spek Sa. wood from one car 
load up to 10,000 elivered at the R. R. 
siding or in ee: —_. State quantity you have and 

price, also whether peeled or rough. Iso how far 
} om R.R a, siding. ¥ Garvey Lumber Company, 251-253 
River St., Troy, Y. 











ABELS—Patent, trees, shrub or rose label. 
L Colors: white, pay blue and " 


Ohio Nursery Co., Elyria, 





WANT ED TO BUY-—Standing timber and pulp 

wood. From 1,000,009 to 30,000,000 feet. ate 

how much you have and distance from railroad. 
Garvey Lumber Co., 251-253 River St., Troy, N.Y. 





FOR Sale—Fine, large flowering, mixed Gladiolus 
corms, consisting of named varieties in all colors, 
including blue shades if wanted. Price 50c. per doz. 
prepaid, $1.75 per 100, $15 per 1000, express collect. 
Cash, please. Iris Garden, oa Winter St., Pekin, Ill. 





Te harvest is going with arush. The season has 
been a wonder. Extra fine stock, big sales, many 
varieties nearly sold out. As our stock will be limited 
it will not pay us to issue = —— list this season. 
We will be pleased to os poe on varieties on 
hand both in Gladioli on Dahlias. State quantity 
and sizes wanted. 
East Hartford Gladiolus Co., No. a St., 
East Hartford, Ct., E. M. Smith, Pres. and Mer. 


Pe! SALE—Mrs. Dr. Norton, Purple Glory, Crim- 
Glow, Glory of Noordwyke, Flora, and other 
choles and standard varieties. Also a fine list of 
Dahlias. Catalogues e on zougent. 
T.H Hughes, 78 Brownell St. 
New Bedford, Mass. 








Basar by the 1000 preveld Amerie, Halley. 

King, Primulinus oe, BStanaenta, 

50c. Mime Wigman, Chicago hite, Baron Hulot, 
$1.00. Mrs. Frank Pendleton, War, S-hwehen, $1.50. 

Write for prices 4 larger sizes of the above and 

many other varieties 

F. M. Palmiter & Son, Janesville, Wis. 





GLADIOLUS SEED—Saved from thirty or more 

named kinds—100 seeds, 25c.; 1000 seeds, 
$1. 5 a plump hand selected seed. Full instructions 
for growing in the house. im seed for February 
sowing, 10c. per pkt. Paul L. Wa 


rd, Plantsman, 
Hill sdale, Mich, 





Special 
Quotations 


Mrs. Dr. Norton, Mrs. Watt, 
Mrs. Frank Pendleton, 
Schwaben, Peace, Halley 








Ihave a fine stock of strong, healthy 
bulbs grown on new land, for sale. 
Mostly 3%” to 1”, but also a good 
stock of first and second sizes of Mrs. 
Watt. 

Will make special quotations on 
quantities. State how many you can 
use. 


J. R. KIMBALL 


LOCC OO OOOO OT 
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GLADIOLI 


Wholesale price list for this season 

now ready for distribution. Send 

your name and address for a copy. 
N. LEON 


Gladiolus Grower West Grove, Pa. 








Gladiolus 


DOROTHY McKIBBIN 


The early flowering pink ruffled variety. 
Large wide open flower on long straight 
spike with many open at atime. A pure 
apple blossom tint elegantly ruffled. 

Ea. 35c, Perdoz. $3.50, Per 100 $24.50 
Prepaid. No planting stock for sale. 
Catalogue free. 


JOHN H. McXIBBIN, 
1309 Division St. 








ANew-Fashioned Garden 


Should have such Gladioli as These 





Dozen 
Prince of Wales—Apricot_______- ..-$1.50 
Miss Helen Franklin —White, ruffied___ 2.00 
Evelyn Kirtland —Rosy pink___..__.___ 2.00 
Pride of Hillegom—Brilliant scarlet 3.00 


Eac 
Mrs. Keur—Peach-blossom pink____- $2.00 
Mrs. Norton—Shell pink and white 1.00 


All clean, mature stock of 1% inches or more, 
delivered into the fourth zone next spring. 
Catalog of fifty varieties sent on request. 
THOMAS M. PROCTOR, 
71 South St. . Wrentham, Mass. 








Evelyn Kirtland 

Gretchen Zang 

Pink Perfection 

Lily Lehman 

Size up to 4 in. 100 for $1.70. 1000 
for $15.00 postpaid. 


Write for list of small bulbs and 
cormels. 


Arthur C. Perrin 


1112N.E. 18th St. PORTLAND, OREGON 


Herada 
Bertrex 
Loveliness 








DAHLIAS FREE 


Three new Peony-Flowered Dahlias that 
sell at $1.00 each. 

Ninigret—Rich dark red, clouded and 
striped lighter. Powhatan—Dark crushed 
pa ty | a flower of very beautiful 
Frances Lane —Light 
-—- Y red; this flower is wonderfully 
shaded and is difficult to describe. 

A strong root of each of these three grand 
Dahlias and a year’s membership to the 
American Dahlia Society, annual dues $2.00, 
which includes the interesting quarterly bul- 
letin, giving Dahlia culture and Dahlia news 
of the world. Also a_season ticket to the 
society's great Dahlia show, all for the regular 
annual dues for 1921, $2.00, with 50 cents 
extra, total $2.50, to cover cost of packing, 





postage, etc. 

Order at once. Roots will be sent in time 
for planting in the spring. This offer may 
not appear again. Address 

EDWARD C. VICK, 
Secretary American Dahlia Society, 
205 Elwood Ave. Newark, N. J. 
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The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


ORIGINATORS OF FINE HYBRID IRISES 
MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN IRIs SOCIETY 
Grace ‘Sturtevant, Prop. 








Wellesley ine ee 95, Massachusetts 











Everblooming 
ROSEDALE ROSES 


Will give you flowers in abundance. 
Get your name on our list for catalog. | 


Ss. G. HARRIS 


Box B Tarrytown, N.Y. 











BARGAINS for December 


Niceclean stock. No. - rong Postpaid. 
J. C. GROSSMAN, Wolcottville, Ind. 


HS 
Golten Measure_ 8 0 7 

le Glory... .... 1.50 Alice Ti lady \ 
oe llenger____- 50 endleton too 
Mrs. Dr. Te Meron. ae | TR 50 











‘John Zeestraten 
GLADIOLUS GROWER 
East Bridgewater, - Mass. 


The best American and European 
varieties. 














M. W. Smith 
GROWER OF CHOICE GLADIOLI 
220 Chauncy St. Mansfield, Mass. 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 

















Peonies - and - Irises 
The Cream of Varieties 

My Peonies won $47.00 = Bice at the re- 
cent show at Reading. ce list ready. 
Let me mail YOU one ins ODA Y. America and 
other Gladiolus bulbs and Patblets to the trade. 
E. M. BUECHLY 

GREENVILLE, OHIO 





R. Route 














Let Us Be Your Seedsmen 

















aa 


| Bound Volumes 


FOR SALE 


Complete bound copies of The Modern 
Gladiolus Grower, Volumes I, II, III and 
IV with indexes are still available, price 
prepaid $2.00 per volume. Volumes V 
and VI The Flower Grower are now 
ready, price $2.50 each prepaid. The 
most complete information obtainable 
on Gladiolus and other flower growing 
is contained in these bound volumes. 




















MADISON coma, 
Publisher UM, N.Y. 





“It is what we think and what we do that 
makes us what we are.” 


THINK 


If in the years gone by you had been 
intelligently advised which Irises to 
buy you would today have quantities 
of really beautiful varieties. How 
much would such advice have been 
worth to you? 


Think Again 

Of the good money you would have 
saved if some varieties kati not been 
purchased that are duplicates of sorts 
that you already had or are fake 
things on which you “got stung.” 
Would you have paid a dollar to know 
the real truth ? 


Is It Worth a Dollar 


To know the real, whole and plain un- 
varnished truth about the quality of 
many of the older Irises amd quite a 
number of the new crop that have 
been introduced ? 


THE UNVARNISHED TRUTH 


This booklet will be a continuation of {he 
color section of my most illuminatin; ed and 
yp No prices will be quot = 
its readers will not be a 1y 
in any way whatever. Ss my Nd is 
paid for it will aliow me to say thi that 
would hardl =e ite in a price list 
There will iting about. the bush 
when I take thet bull by the horns and name 
the Irises that I have discarded and the 
am why. There will be “a hot time” 

a doin; rf - fer = time to 
come. ce Oo Unvarnished 
—_ is aa liar. The, min may be de- 

ducted from the first ror Irises if the 
order amounts to $10. 50c may be de- 
ducted if the order - alt. to $5.00. My 
Iris catalogue gives more details of the 
unvarnished tru te. Rg a for = U. 2 
are coming in e time from people who 
received my Iris catalogue who will 
order Irises next spring orsummer. They 
then will deduct the amount paid for this 
much needed umination of the Iris situ- 
ation. Inthe meantime they cam read up 
what I think of some Irises that have ex- 
cited their curiosity. 

















I Told You So 


That my most beautiful early Iris "Firma- 
ment” tt advance in price yet this fall; 
but the advance in price = not hurt and it 
will not count with those who wish to strike 
while the iron is hot. The p= price for first 
size roots of Firmament is All who have 
remitted for the Unvarniched T Truth and those 
who remit promptly for this much needed in- 
formation will be allowed to apply 50c on any 
size they wish to select next spring or next 
summer. 


My intelligent Iris Catalogue 

The new price for my new Iris catalogue is 
25c (worth one dollar) but it will be sent free 
with all orders for the Unvarnished Truth. Do 
not let 25c stand inthe way of you possessing 
the most illuminating Iris catalogue of today, 
or one dollar for the Unvarnished Truth pre- 
vent you from saving more or many dollars. 
No attention paid to postal card requests for 
catalogue. 


SPECIAL 


The Unvarnished Truth will not be out until 
after the holidays; but please send your dollar 
and get my Iris gatalogue by return mail. New 
subscribers to THE FLOWER GROWER are re- 
quested to order the back numbers until Au- 
gust. My “ads” are quite illuminating and 
these back numbers are worth twice the 
money charged. 


H. W. Groschner 
Napoleon, Ohio 
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The Strong Twenty 


Price list of 20 strongest and most 
vigorous Gladioli wil! be ready to mail 
Dec. 20th. Free to all applicants. 


HENRY C. ECKERT, Belleville, Ill. 





RARE 


ORIENTAL 
FLOWERING TREES 


From CHINA, JAPAN and PERSIA 
CATALOG 
ANTON WOHLERT, Narberth, Penna. 











A. B. deGROAT 


BATH, N.Y 


GROWER OF CHOICE GLADIOLI 


ISPECIALIZE IN CHOICE FRENCH VA- 
RIETIES. Only retail catalogue ‘nis season. 
STUNUUEUAONDNOAONGUEUEDOUEAAONUEONENELANOUAUAONEOADEDEAOD ANON OLEBEDAGAENE sont AUUSGUNUANNEDA AANA ARNON 











RALPH BENJAMIN 


Grower ® of ¢ Dahlias 
Gladioli and Peonies 
CALVERTON, - LONG ISLAND 























Peonies and Iris 


All the newest European and American in- 
troductions. 

Highest awards from American Peony and 
American Iris Societies in 1920. 





Movilla Gardens Haverford, Penna. 


——— 
oo 











M . 


The Dahlia Farm 


East Moriches, L. L., N.Y. 
Every worth while Dahlia and Gladiolus 


AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 














CHAS. $. SHELDON 


Shady Shore Gardens 
OSWEGO, N.Y. 


Gladiolus and Narcissus 
Gladiolus List in January. 























Miller’s Exquisite 


Dahli over 400 of the world’s 
as finest varieties. 





Booking orders for 1921 delivery. 
CATALOG FREE—Wholesale—Retail 
N. A. MILLER, Dahlia Specialist 
P. 0. Box 4125 Portland, Oregon 











HUMPHREY’S FLOWER GARDEN 


We are now digging Golden Measure, 
Mrs. Dr. Norton, Prince of Wales, 
Madam Mounet Sully, Louise and 
other leading varieties. 


JOHN B. HUMPHREY, Pataskala, Ohio 
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GEORGE J. JOERG 


Wholesale Grower of 


GLADIOLI 


60 Varieties. All sizes. 
NEW HYDE PARK, L. L, N.Y. 








“SEMPER FERAX” SPECIALTIES 
OUR END-OF-SEASON 


DARWIN TULIP 


offer. With 9 of our muixtere of these buibe at 
$2.00, send FREE 6 buibe of the 
beautiful Parrot or Dragon tulips. 


2006 teow St H.S. Tillotson Philadelphia. Pa. 


at 





DERBY GARDENS 
Gladioli and Narcissi 


Buy from the Grower All home grown stock 


Mrs. A. C. Beal, Maize, Halley and Chicago 
White early money makers. Also America, 

May Lt Buchanan paeee King, 
Mrs. Beecher, Brenchley Columbia, Mrs. 


Pendleton, Ida Van, Pacha, J. Dieulafoy and 
ony others. i 


Send for list. 
—T daffodil. Aoxh 
joomer, » Otc Der oz., $2.75 per 100, postpaid 


2223 








—F lore plena 60c per doz., 
$2. 75 per 100, 
Small sizes of above above kinds for naturalizing, 
$1.00 per 100, 


John H. Umpleby, Lake View, N.Y. 





CRIMSON GLOW 


The very best red Gladiolus on the market 
Healthy, vigorous and a Putblet producer of bulb- 
lets and yt? 2 7 Iblet germinates. ist 

size bulbs 00; size, 1-1% in., $7.00 per 


deaen, aa Retail catalog sent upon request 
ALFRED OESTERLING, Gladiolus Grower 








Star Route BUTLER, PA. 











- ry 











IRISES, PEONIES, GLADIOLI 


IMPORTERS AND GROWERS OF 
CHOICE VARIETIES 

600 VARIETIES OF IRISES. CATALOG FREE. 

RAINBOW GARDENS 

801-2 Commerce Bidg. ST.PAUL, MINN. 


You Will Need to Speak Quick 





At These Prices! 
Gladioli, Fall Delivery Bul 
Priced Per 1000 No 1 No.2 Per 1000 
Prince of Wales $70.00 $60.00 $3.50 
ae . 38.00 35.00 1.50 
= 88 BB ES 
Pink Perfection______- 45.90 40.00 
L. S. KNECHTEL, - ATHOL, MASS, 

















| 20 ACRES OF IRIS 


To choose from 
Send for our wholesale or retail 
catalogue. ‘ 


John Lewis Childs, Inc. 
Flowerfield, L. L, N.Y. 


4 


Jacob D. Spiegel 


Gladiolus Grower 
Norma, New Jersey 











PEONY LECYGNE $20.00 
IRIS LORD OF JUNE 3.00 


H. F. CHASE 


ANDOVER, - MASS. 





NOW Is the Time to Sow 


CALIFORNIA IRIS 


Seed on this coast. Plant liberally of these beau- 
tiful native species. A variety of delicate colors: 
Cream, yellow, mauve, blue, purple, etc. We offer 
= — true to name at per pkt. or six 
or 

Many other Irises may still be planted here. 


The Dean Iris Gardens, Moneta, Calif. 











The Purchasing Power of the Dellar 


is increasing. Here is what it will do this month. 


8 Loveliness ____- $1.00 18 Panama._______ #4 r4 
20 Princepine ----- 1.00 = Lily Lehman .- 
20 Willy Wigman. 1.00 20 Attraction_. - 00 


Postpaid. Have you a copy of our list? 
GLADWOOD GARDENS, Copemish, Mich. 


















Grower of Fancy 
GLADIOLI 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
Send name for mailing list 


423 Pear! St. Lansing, Mich. 





















N. A. HALLAUER 
Ontario, N.Y. 
GROWER OF CHOICE 


Gladioli, Dahlias, Peonies, Irises 


Wholesale and retail. Write for catalog and prices 














W. F. SHEARER 
Gladiolus Grower 











504 South College St. Amgola, Ind. 


a 











JE E. STEWART 


WHOLESALE GROWER OF 


GLADIOLI 


Brooklyn - - Michigan 


Paul Greenwood & Son 


FULTON, N.Y. 


Gladiolus Specialists 


We have no bulbs for sale at present. Will 
give prices on our surplus stock later 








GRANG. raises 8 - | acaacaty 


GLA DIOLI 


BOOKING ORDERS FOR 1921 


METZNER FLORAL co. 
Mountain View, 








Peonies Narcissi Tulips 
ARE ALL ABOARD FOR FALL 
OF 1921 AT THE 


ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS 
CARTERVILLE, MO. 








JOHN J. PROUTY 


BALDWINSVILLE, N.Y. 


Grower of Choice Gladioli 


Retail only. Catalog issued. 














GLADIOLUS PLANTING STOCK 


Mrs. Pendleton, Panama, Niagara, 
4.ona Wigman, Scarsdale, War, Hulot, 





Dieulafoy and others. Write for list. 
FRANKLIN ER 
508 Nerthwesterr Bank Bid’g Minneapolis, Minn. 























Mareinens and 
| Gladiolus Bulbs... 


See our display ad. in October 
Flower Grower. Out of Mixed Nar- 
cissus have 20,000 Barri Conspicuous 
at 50c doz., $3.00 per 100, $25.00 per 
1000, charges prepaid. This is a fine 
bedding variety—out of Weardale’s 
Perfection Narcissus. Our other 
choice kinds are splendid value. All 
unsold Narcissus on hand Nov. 15th 
will be planted. 


TAIT BROS. CO., 
Brunswick, Ga. 























i 


Gladiolus 


Christine t1. Nelway 


Early Flowering 
(Seedling—K.elway & Son, Langport, Eng.) 
Large wide open flower on long 
spike. Soft pink shading deeper 
to shell pink on edge of petals. 
Canary yellow throat. Strong 
grower, rapid multiplier. First 
size ibs and planting stock for 

sale. Also 


Mrs. Watt, Crimson Glow, Lily- 
white, Prince of Wales 


Homer F. Chase 
WILTON, - NEW 
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PLANT NAMES ané their meanings is DON’T MISS A SINGLE ISSUE OF Vau an’s Seed Store 
the title of a series now being published in FOCD FUR AND FANCY 

AMERICAN BOTANIST 1553 W. Madison St. Chicago, 11. Gladiolus Specialists 
where a multitude of other things interesting to Steempestn .€2.000crm0m. : 
plant students also appears. America’s greatest magazine covering the Rabbit, 100 ACRES UNDER CULTIVATION 
QUARTERLY. $1.50 a year Cavy, Cat, Pigeon, Bantam, Ornamental Fowl, ASK FOR OUR PRICE LIST 
Specimen copy, 25 cents. Goat, Fur Farming, Bee Keeping, Gardening and 
Willard N. Clute & Co., Joliet, Hl. Suburban Home Field. oe 8 CHICAGO NEW YORK 






































If you are a professional, or amateur grower, you will find the columns of 


ENERS’ CHRONICLE 
(OF AMERICA) 


brimful of helpful knowledge on plant culture—based on scientific and prac- 
tical experiences. In addition to its contributed «:ticles by well known au- 
thorities on horticultural subjects, digests of the ieading topics appearing 
in American and European horticultural journals 2re published regularly 
making the Gardeners’ Chronicle 


A HORTICULTURAL DIGEST 


Published monthly. Subscription, $2.00 a year. 286 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
eieeiitcmeea 


COLD STORAGE 


for Nurserymen, Florists, Seedsmen and Fruit Growers 


The Cooper Brine System 
Write for particulars, stating goods interested in and capacity desired. 
MADISON COOPER COMPANY 


Retsigessting Saginesse and , 
Architects Calcium, N.Y. 









132 Court St. 























- 








Cris, Lily Lehman, Peace, Czar Peter, Mrs. Pendleton. 


At 15c each, $1 50 doz.—_El Capitan, Herada, Kund. Glory, Prince of Wales, 


Mary Fennel, L’Immaculee, Blue Jay. 


Nora 3 for $1. Fire Ribbon 20c, 6 for $1. Frank R. Symmes 25ceach. Mary 


Stearns Burke 50c each. 


New—Beacon—The best red—a winner, 50c each. 
STANLEY THORPE, 


STANTHORP FARM GLADIOLI-SPECIALS FOR DECEMBER | 


At 10c each, $i doz.—Pink Perfection, Rosella, War, Golden West, Distinction, 


- ' Medway, R. D., Mass. "all the Cornell bulletins on Gladioli, if they want them. 











Are you a member of the 
American Gladiolus Society? 


Now is the time to join. All members receive a year’s 
subscription to The Flower Grower and are entitled to 














All our members enjoy attending the annual shows 





1—2 Mrs. Watt, 2 Mrs. Frank Pendleton, Jr., 2 Mrs. Francis King, 


2 Crackerjack, 4 Empress of India, 2 America, 1 Schwaben. 


2-3 America, 3 Azure, 3 Crackerjack, 3 Glory of Holland, 


5 Halley, 2 Ida Van. 


3—3 Pearl, 3 Pink Perfection, 2 Peace. 
Your choice of any of the above collections for $1.00, plus postage 


FATROAK FARM 


Frank R. Sawyer, Proprietor MANSFIELD, MASS. 


and meeting other enthusiastic growers like them- 
selves. They derive pleasure and profit from reading 
and studying our excellent journal and the bulletins. 
As a lover and cultivator of this most beautiful flower 
of the garden, why should you not avail yourself of 
the pleasure enjoyed by others? 


Send your annual dues, two dollars, to the Secretary, 
A. C. Beal, 212 Kelvin Place, Ithaca, N.Y., and have 
your subscription begin at once. 

















expectations and (with the exception of one man who re- 
fused to pay the express charges because the goods were 


q Our sales this Fall have far exceeded our most sanguine 


too heavy) everybody seems to be pleased. 
We are now busy preparing for a still larger business next year | 
and would be pleased to send you our modest little price list. 


GEO. N. SMITH, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


| 














Every “Glad” Grower Needs This Book 
“The Gladiolus for Profit” 








This book shows you the way to the highest possible 





MRS. DR. NORTON 





Spring delivery. 1500 size up to 4 in. 
10 for $1.20, 100 for $10.00 postpaid. 
Cormels, 1000 for $10.00. 


1112 NE. 18th St. Arthur C. Perrin PORTLAND, ORE. 


percentage of flowers, bulbs and dollars per square foot of | 
space. 
Many Flower Grower readers appreciate the merit of | 
what I am offering. Read the following, only one of many | 
letters received : 

“Your ad. in November Flower Grower to hand and ! hasten | P 

to hand you $1.00 for an early copy of the book. 
Believe that it will fill a ‘long felt’ need. At any rate, aman 
who will go to the work and expense of getting up something like 
that of practical value should be encouraged.”—J. D. Lone. | f 


Mr. Long is proprietor of J. D. Long Seed Co., of Boulder, 





Coiorado, one of the largest and best known seed firms in 











Gladvista Gardens Gladioli 


Extra choice bulbs wholesale and retail. Our methods of culture 
produce extra large bulbs from bulblet stock. Our bulbs are mostly one 
year from bulblets, deep, conical bulbs that are sure to please. We are 
making a special offer on Golden Measure and Mrs. Dr. Norton, if order 
for these two is over $50. We also have select stock of Lilywhite, Wales, 
Herada ard other extra choice varieties. 


FRED C. HORNBERGER, 3 $ Hamburg, N.Y. 


the West. 

This book turns the searchlight on a great number of 
present day varieties and gives the results of years of critical 
painstaking tests of the same. 

Some real thirty-second degree information on new and 
at present little known varieties that will have big futures is 
also given andI am thinking of only one tip on a coming 
early commercial white that is worth ten times the price of 
the book. I cannot recall seeing this variety advertised or 








mentioned in the Flower Grower to date but so sure of it 
am I that I am willing to stake my reputation that it will 





become the most popular and biggest money making early 








PEONIES--!"« red varieties seem tobe in greatest demand 
: since the war. We can furnish up to April 15, 1921, 
the following reds: 





Longfellow ___. $10.00 Grover Cleveland $ 2.50 
Governor Morton . 8.00 Monsieur Martin Cahuzac 5.00 
Karl Rosenfield : 5.00 Mary Brand 7.50 
Prince of Darkness 2.00 The Gem___. , 10.00 
The four for $20.00 $25.00 The four for $20.00 $25.00 


Cherry Hill $25.00, and og Magnificent $25.00; the two combined for 


00. Good strong roots. 


MRS. WM. CRAWFORD, 1602 Ind. Ave. La Porte, Ind. 





white Gladiolus ever grown within a few years. Let me add 
that I did not originate it and have only a small stock and 
would not sell any of those, so that you will know I am not 
boosting for myself. 

A copy of the book is awaiting a letter from you with a 
dollar bill enclosed. 


RAYMOND M. CHAMPE 
WALLED LAKE OAKLAND CO. MICHIGAN 
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| 
| ’s Catalog for 1921 
Kunderd’s Catalog for 
c . 
| = My friends and patrons all over the world will be pleased to know that they 
can again this year secure my wonderful new strains of Gladioli direct from me. 
, For the coming season I am offering some choice new varieties which I hope will 
| merit your approval. If you want something unusual, something not everywhere 


' common, it will interest you to look carefully over this catalog. If you have friends 
whom you know love flowers you can do them a great favor by telling them of my 
beautiful Gladioli, or send me their address, which I will greatly appreciate, and I 
will send them a catalog. 
The Gladioli described in this catalog are all of my own production and very 
different, especially the ruffled varieties, from any other strains and are the prin- 
cipal source from which Gladiolus breeders and specialists all over the world are 
breeding for improvement of this wonderful flower. 
r My 1921 catalog is the most complete Gladiolus catalog ever sent out. It 
contains the most valuable cultural and other information for the grower, many 
testimonials, and illustrations of eight beautiful varieties in color. Free on request. 


A. E. KUNDERD, 
Goshen, Ind. U.S.A. 


Jj 





and of by far the finest collection of 


The originator of The Ruffled ection of) 
. Gladioli in the world. 

















Peterson’s Guaranteed 


PEONIES | | Ameri 
ae — The Unbeaten 


as wallepace with thre ever If you are in the market for large 
quantities of America planting 
stock or bulblets do not fail to 


Send for descriptive price list 


Peterson Nursery 




















1032 Stock Exchange Bldg., i i S. 
| _ E Chicago, - Milinels get our special price 7 
| - : Besides, we have large quanti- 
| sg - gma ties of Mrs. Frank Pendleton, 
%uptol” %andunder Bulbiets 
Buy Now Crackerjack. oo "$9 $40 Yellow Hammer, Halley, Mrs. 
Chicago White 135 rs % Francis King, Chicago White and 
and Save |Site" 
nA dount oon ode $1090 or more. All others. 
Money G. CHESTER BLACK, Meadow Brock Flower Farm. Our stack is true to name 
werennat Ben an wa tan and exceptionally fine in every respect. 














& Puyallup Iris Gardens 





WHOLESALE 
GROWERS OF 
WE GROW ALL OF THE CHOICEST FLEUR DE LIS 


Our mild and moist climate is paiticulerty well adapted for growing strong ~.. patristrong 
and healthy roots. No Iris disease hi 
If interested send for our price is ee, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. ; uabe 7, ij B T 


aa FALL IS THE BEST TIME FOR PLANTING “© 
Oo. M. PUDOR, Iris Specialist, Puyallup, Wash. 
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J. HEEMSKERK 


Care P. Van Deursen & 
1 


Sassenheim, Holland 
Originator of Gladioli and Narcissi 


Young stock of Gladioli for propagating up to 11," 


BRILLIANT—Brilliant red, many blooms on a large stalk, 
very vivid and healthy grower, 100____.__.._.__________- $ 4.00 


CATHARINA—Magnificent light blue, 100___._________ 3.00 


DUCHESS OF WELLINGTON—Large, well-formed 
nearly pure-white flowers on gigantic stems, 100______- 


ELECTRIC—Very distinct lilac-blue colour, 100___.______ 


Le Marechal F wale 


The most valuable novelty of recent introduction. Well- 
formed, very early and large and of a charming colour of the 
purest rose. 


We are still the chi if stockholders of this variet ae on cre co consists of extra strong and 
healthy bulbs, so that we are able, han anybody else to select 

















= the most superior neatly o fill your orders. 
First size Mother eee $14.00 
TD MS 
Neen ne ine eet aunts wep enwcine 10.00 





MADAME TREUB—A = — 
pretty rose-colour with 
a bright winered 
blotch, 100 _____- $ 4.00 


PARLIAMENT—A 
showy, late flowering 
variety. Fresh and 
bright rose-coloured 
spikes on very strong 
stems, 100_..__... 4.00 


ROSE PEARL — Deli- 

cate rosy-pink sport 
aa from Halley, extra, 
GLADIOLUS-LE MARECHAL FOCH RG Re 








RUBINI—Glowing salmon scarlet, very early. First 
size, 100 $25.00. Young bulbs, 100 .__...______- 15.00 

VESUVIUS —Brilliant dark blood red. Fine market 
ae oe ee <a. ae 

REV. EWBANK—Distinct iiaisal blue, with dark 
blotch, 100 . fas 2 - nea ee 4.50 J. Heemskerk in ying — ah Marechal Foch 


Purchasers should apply to the Federal Horticultural Board, Washington, D. C., for necessary import 
license. They will furnish full instructions. 


Our Descriptive Price List of New Narcissi, Etc., will be sent on application 
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THE BRAND PEONIES 





We have dug and now hold in our Immense 
Frost Proof Storage Building for the spring 
trade an almost complete line of Peony roots. 
Orders for Peony roots can be filled by us at any 


time during the winter. 


Peonies carried through 


‘the wintes dormant in storage as we carry them 
are as safzly planted in the spring as in September 
and save you a half year’s growth on your plants 
over next September planting. 

Send for list of varieties held for Spring sales. 


Brand Nursery Company 


FARIBAULT, MINNESOT 


4 











Announcement--- 


= King of Commerce—A 


Dahlia of the year 1914, 


of Merit by the American Dahlia Society, 


a Certificate 
Sept. 1920, will be disseminated Spring 1921. 


Orders taken 


now at $5.00 per division, $50.00 per dozen. 
See ht lee Something you have been locking for and 


net found until now—a perfect 
Shape 








—18 to 48 ii 
set squarel Growth— 
freaky, height 5 Pie nth free of 
tuber growth. 
mission. 


E. L. KUNZMAN, = - 


insect ravages or mildew. 


rly to late, the entire season without inter- 


NEW ALBANY, IND. 


I am happy 


to be able to say that I have the finest lot of Gladioli I ever had. 
I told you in my other advertisement that I should have “some 
new ones.” That means: some varieties which | have not listed 
lately. That new supplement is not yet ready but I! will name 
here some of the new ones. In the first place, everyone will 
want Le Marechal Foch and all should have Flora, the new 
large yellow. I shall have good bulbs of both “grown in 
America,” in the middle west, trom the genuine imported stock 
Le Marechal has bloomed this year in lowa from bulbié 


is, with 
flowers 6 inches in diameter. I am going to retail both at prices 
lower than some recent wholesale quotations. 
Crimson Glow. $ 50 Some Changes in Price 
Glory of Kennemeriand, new — Augusta 6c, Burrell lc, Elizabet! 
iant pink, big as Princeps -15 Kurtz withdrawn to increase stock 
nel * seni a Pink Beauty 8c, Prince of Wales lic, 
Le Marechal Foch (1” up) 60 Queen Wilhelmina sold out, Schwa 
Lilywhite__ 30 and 40 ben 12c, White Excelsior 12 
L’Immaculee, » easly white, long 


15 DIENER’S VARIETIES 
50 to $1.00 





LOUISE __-__- Anna Elerius 

Mary Fennell, a beauty 15 Thos. T. Kent 

Mohonk (old but rare) .10 Myrtle McNally 

Pride of apee 30 San Anselmo 5 

Summer - ‘ 15 Mary Stearns Burke 0 

The King. 15 Ross V alley 15 

White © eaeame 20 Mrs. John R. Walsh 1.50 

a .10 (Small bulb $1.00) 

Sichenstedion 15 Diener’ Select Hybrids, doz. 1.75 
Hundred 14.00 


I have probably forgotten some but this will give you an 
idea, especially those who already have my 1920 list, and will 
save you the trouble of writing for the list now. 

I intend to reduce my acreage next year and will offer at 
tractive prices to the trade on planting stock of mixtures, etc 


George 5. Woodruff, Independence, lowa 
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Are you interested 
in Peonies 


9») 


I will be glad to mail you 
“The Story of “fubilee,” 
20 page booklet filled with 


pictures of prize winning 


Peonies. 


LEE R. BONNEWITZ 


South Washington St. 


Fg VAN WERT, OHIO 














TWO STRIKING 
Gladiolus Novelties 





Lene Graetz, pure white 
Deutschland, pure pink 


Both possess the advantage of 
German horticultural develop- 
ment. 


Both are splendid varieties of the 
first rank, of rare beauty and 
healthy growth. Both multiply 
rapidly. 

Price for strong bulbs of one 
year’s growth given on application 
by letter. 


BERTHOLD GRAETZ 


GLADIOLUS BREEDER 


249 Cachemer St. Cologne-Lindenthal, Germany 
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LOUISE in the field showing its strong growth in a dry, hot season 





Mr. Van V. George, St. Paui, Minn., writes: “Your Louise was very handsome, such a beautiful color of lavender, 
so many of my friends spoke of it.” 


D. J. Baker, Raymond, N. H., says: “Have you any small stock of Louise and Golden Measure? I think 
LOUISE FINE in every way and I wish to get some more stock of it.” 


Mrs. F. C. Yelverton, Ballston Lake, N.Y., says: “I don’t know when I have enjoyed a flower as much as I did 
LOUISE. It certainly is the queen of my ‘Glads.’” 


G. D. Murray, Ontario, Canada, writes: “I am more than pleased with LOUISE. I have some beauties in my 
collections of sixty-five varieties but none better than ‘Louise.’” 


We have a long list of letters having the sanie ring 
to them as the above. 





LOUISE 


1% in. up at $1.00 each; 3% to 1 in. $30.00, % to 34 in. $20.00, % to % in. $15.00 per 100 


List and a picture of Louise for the asking. 








M. F. Wright & Daughter 


STURGIS, MICH. 
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We are large growers of 
Gladioli an the standard kinds 


Lone Elm Specials 

COLLECTION A—3 Baron Hulot, 3. Empress of 
India, 3 Panama, 3 Mrs. F. Pendleton, 3 Schwa- 
ben, 3 War and 3 Yellow Hammer. All properly 
labeled and sent postpaid for one dollar. 

COLLECTION B—One dozen each of America, 
Mrs. Francis King and Augusta, sent postpaid 
for one dollar. 


J. W. SEILER CO. | 


R. F.D.1 Ravenna, Ohio | 











“Peonies for Pleasure” Retail 
“Peonies for Profit” Wholesale 





Our New Catalog, just issued, gives prices; write 
for it today. 


THE GOOD & REESE Co. 


The Largest Rose Growers in the World 


THIS: 


SPECIAL its, 


AMERICA— 4-34 inch diameter, $5.00 per 1000 
Can still supply planting stock (small bulbs) of THE BIG 4 
Evelyn Kirtland, Herada, Bertrex and Gretchen Zang 
WRITE FOR PRICES 


JOE COLEMAN Cleveland Road 
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“ Cueverawo ROAD 7 
RAVENWMNA OHIO 


















Ravenna, Ohio 














We make a specialty of 
growing Gladiolus bulbs 
most suitable for the cut 
e flower trade and have a 
National Bulb Farms, Inc nce supply of such va 
? P eties as Autumn Queen, 
Gladiolus and Dahlia Specialists Bouquet dor, Chicago 
White, Fireking, Myrtle, 
a name Mrs. F. Pendleton, Pan- 
Benton Harbor Mich. ama, Primulinushytrids, 
? etc., in larger sizes to 

on3 offer. 


Catalogue upon request 


A. P. Bonvallet & Co. 


WICHERT, . - ILLINOIS 
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Ask for our complete, descriptive Price List 
TO THE TRADE ONLY 


GLADIOLI 


PRICES PER 1,000 


ns. nk sdedooneheaneecossse 
Chris—Dark maroon A purplish shaded. Beautifully shaped 
a iN i a as lh eels wa wlalbchnee masa 
Czar Peter—Dark red with little yellow euige......-..-=-= 
Friendship-—-Solid old rose shade. A wine red blotch on 
lower petals. Very strong grower. Attractive _____-_----. 
Glory of Holland—White, with slight tinting__-_-_-----_--- 
Halley— Delicate salmon pink. Creamy blotch, darker stripes 
on lower petals. Extremely early___-__.-.....-..-----.---. 
Hohenstaufen—Pure white with a tinge of soft pink and 
large blotch of brilliant scarlet, bordered light yellow. Backs 
suffused with a tender flesh pink, producing a grand effect, 
increased by the erect position of the flowers. An extremely 
fine novelty. First class certificate, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Hilda—Deep scarlet, strong grower. The flower hasa pleasing 
I fs snccnainy Dnistnenect no teiens sien niglnmatogin eee scar 
L’Immaculee— Pure white, long spike of many flowers open 
at one time, very early. one of the best whites_-_-_-.__.__---- 
Liss—Bright rose pink. Extra strong spike, with eight to ten 


Master Wietze—Rosy magenta, overlaid deep purple, 
I ie cacaveemnsnwenee 
Mrs. Francis King -Salmon red, flamed darker, big tall spike. 
Mrs. Frank Pendleton—-The flowers are very large and 
well expanded; of a lovely flushed salmon pink, with brilliant 
lay ele ll it i ap BE a etd ne TP 
Panama—Magrificent pink. Wery lovely and well arranged 
flowers. One of the best American introductions. Awarded 
EE aE SES ae SES SE Ser aek ee ee 
Peace—Pure white, with pale lilac feathering on lower petals. 
TEE ESE Pp ERE RE IN SED EM 
Prince of Wales—Delicate salmon pink, very large flowers. 
Award of merit and First-Class Certificate Haarlem and 


Princeps—Brilliant scarlet, intense shading in throat, broad 
white blotches across lower petals. Certificated everywhere. 
Princepine—One of the most brilliant scarlet reds; it is a very 
vigorous grower. Well open large flowers and of a fine vel- 
vety substance. The throat iis glistening white. Awards of 
merit Haarlem and London_...............-----------..2. 
Roem (Glory) Van Kennemerland—Beautiful deep 
rose; yellow blotch, flowers of immense size, when in full 
bloom measuring 5 inches across the petals. New-_-_-..----- 
Schwaben— Very attractive fiower, pure canary yellow; when 
opening, shading to a soft sulphur-yellow. Golden dark yel- 
low center is blotched with brilliant brownish carmine ------ 
War—Deep blood-red. Long stalks and large flowers. The 
SS ES a A. ae 
Wilbrink—A sport of Halley. Retains Halley’s earliness, and 
has the color of America. Soft yellow blotch on lower petals. 
When better known, it is bound to be in great demand 
—— a yellow with little red mark in the 


All Vocictics Mixed—We have acquired this high grade mix- 
ture with the purpose of giving our customers som g out 
of the ordinary es. This mixture combines all first- 
class trade varieties as well as many new kinds 


Terms: 


frost. 


price. 


25.00 
50.00 
60.00 
50.00 


25.00 
25.00 


25.00 


65.00 


20.00 


1% in. 
$16.00 


60.00 
30.00 


30.00 
24.00 


18.00 


20.00 
40.00 
50.00 
40.00 
20.00 
20.00 


32.00 


20.00 


50.00 


16.00 


40.00 


50.00 
24.00 


16.00 


14.00 
35.00 
40.00 
35.00 
16.00 
15.00 


25.00 


16.00 


40.00 


16.00 


12.00 


30.00 


25.00 
18.00 


40.00 
18.00 


12.00 


Bills due 30 days from date of invoice. Orders from unknown corr 
with cash or satisfactory references. 6 per cent. discount for cash with 
Prices F. O. B. Mt. Clemens, Mich. All goods travel at risk of consignee. We pack orders free from 
Advise us how, you want order shipped. Cases and packing free of charge. Cable address: 


% in. 
$10.00 


40.00 
20.00 


20.00 
12.00 


10.00 


10.00 
30.00 


30.00 
12.00 
10.00 


20.00 


30.00 
12.00 


9.00 


18.00 
10.00 


30.00 
13.00 


9.00 


¥ in. % in. 
$7.00 $ 4.00 
30.00 20.00 
15.00 10.00 
16.00 12.00 
7.00 4.00 
6.00 4.00 
7.00 4.00 
25.00 20.00 
25.00 20.00 
25.00 20.00 
9.00 7.00 
7.00 4.00 
10.00 8.00 
9.00 7.00 
25.00 20.00 
9.00 7.00 
7.00 4.00 
20.00 15.00 
10.00 7.00 
7.00 4.00 
20.00 15.00 
10.00 7.00 

7.00 Sm, 4.00 


3,00 


2.00 


1,25 


4.00 


1.25 
1.00 


1.50 
2.00 


mdents must be accompanied 


er. 


25 at 100 price, 250 at 1,000 
P. VOS, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


Remember, when"comparing our prices with those of other sources, that we guarantee ‘our stock to be true to name, without 


any exception. 


Gladiolus 
Specialists 


P. VOS & SON Mt 


MICHIGAN 


ene 
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2s the best— | 
LE MARECHAL FOCH || $2,387 | #xSeee= 
Sriphint Poppies Wi. H. Phipps 
. . ’ Serus Paulding, Ohio 
This variety secured a Ist class certificate a pees 
im Haarlem on August 4th, 1919. Gladiolifor Sale 
Its color is a shade brighter than America, flowers 2500 1980 Roso—Restiont of pine. —_._-..--.------- = 
twice, as large as America, and its habit of - epee a paper —senr eroenes ~ 
growth is like America. It is as early as ey ~ yg er se ‘ 
and arapid multiplier. We think this variety os ari oa ee See aa 
the best yet introduced, and it will become a LULL 8.00 
standard variety in the future, because it has all nes PAS RN PT ee 
the qualities for it. 
The delicate pink color; the very early time of 
flowering, and its great growing qualities (every 1 
—_ , am here make it an acknowledged CED — eB U RSERY 
Peon ot preg ecesirceccrerseaaetame | | ion ead Long ttond New Yor 
Cash with order. Stock is very limited. eee coer 
Ask the Federal Horticultural Board, Washing- 
ton, D.C., for an import license for this novelty. LILACS —PEONIES—IRIS—PHLOX 
Fine Lilacs on their own roots, splendid kinds 
P. Hopman & Sons 4 ft. to 43 ft. Our selection. 
Gladiolus Specialists 12 for $15.00 100 for $100.00 
Hillegom a vg 2 Holland T. A. Havemeyer Albert Ladohny, Mgr. 
Send your name for our list of fancy varieties. NO CATALOGUE 







































































A. H. AUSTIN CO., Wayland, Ohio 





EVELYN sik TLAND 
Note Sagtion measuring length 
‘oe e with yardstick, 
of the ladiolus named for her. 


One of our customers writes us of Gretchen Zang: 
1000 %-% in. bulbs I cut at least 700 spikes of bloom which 
sold for $1.00 per dozen.” 


GROWERS OF 


Elm Hill Gladioli 








OUR SPECIALTY 


Evelyn Kirtland, Gretchen Zang, 
Herada and Bertrex 








“From the 
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3 Great Novelties 


Originated by J. A. Kemp, now being offered for the first time. 


Pink Wonder (Princeps)—Colssal pink bloom 6, 64 

in diameter. Price $2.50 each, 6 for $13.50, 12 ar "$25.00 
White Wonder (King)—Giant pure white flowers, 4" in. 

and over in diameter. 

a ee $2.50 each, 6 for $13.50, 12 for $25.00 
Early Snowflake (Princeps)—|fonster white flaked rose 

pink, one of the most showy and stately varieties 

in existence. Price $1.()0 each, 6 for $5.50, 12 for $10.00 


Three of the greatest Gladioli »ver originated. Descriptive price list 
of these and over fifty other. varieties for the asking. Send for it today. 


H. M. BARRETT & SON CRANBURY, N. J. 

















Quality Gladioli 


Price List on Request 











G. D. BLACK & SON 
Wholesale: Retail: 
Albert Lea, Independence, 
Minn. Iowa 

















Mantorville 


A yellow ruffled Gladiolus. Not so ruffled as 
some, but a large tinted yellow. Some are nearly 
pure yellow while others are tinted pink. Bulbs 
13 in. and u - erreteeel doz., 1 to 14 in. $1.50 per doz., 
sent prepai 


THE GLADIOLUS 


Mrs. W. E. Fryer 


Bulbs 13 in. and up $6.00 per 100, 1 to 13 in. $5.00 
per 100, ? to 1 in. $4.00 per 100, not sent prepaid. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT 


Fryer’s New Iris 


A. E. Kunderd, 80c each, $7.00 per 10 
Clarence Wedge, $1.00 each, $9.00 per 10 
W. E. Christman, $1.00 each, $9.00 per 10 
One each for $2.00, five each $10.00, ten each 
$19.00. These are mostly double divisions. They 
are in storage heeled in sand, and can be sent as eariy 
as desired. 


Last season I sent 100 Irises to a party in New 
Zealand, and he had such good success with them that 
he ordered 200 this season. 


I am sold out of Delphinium. 


WILLIS E. FRYER 


Mantorville, Minn., U.S. A. 













































JustaFewo 


[ = Tt Best 








yin. 1%1% 11% %1 * Mp in. 
andup inch inch inch es or less BULBLETS 
Catharina—Grayish light blue, lower petals darker blue with 
eS eee _ Pr. 100 40.00 382.00 25.00 18.00 14.00 10.00 Pr. 1000 15.00 
Crimson Glow Exira large crimson----_-------_---_______- Pr. 100 50.00 40.00 382.00 2500 20.00 16.00 Pr. 100 4.00 
Flora Golden yellow, large, extra___--..._.--__-------______- Pr. 100 40.00 32.00 25.00 20.00 16.00 12.00 Pr. 1000 15.00 
Golden Measure—Large dark yellow, while they last, at____ Each 8.50 3.00 2.50 2.00 1.75 1.40 Pr. 100 2000 
Le Marechal Foch-— Extra large bright pink, very early_____ Each 1.00 .80 .65 .50 -40 30 Pr. 100 5.00 
Maine—Citron yellow, turning into the purest white when in 
REE SS eee Soa a Aa ch 3.50 8.00 2.50 2.00 1.60 1.20 Pr. 100 18.0 
Majestic—Fine orange pink, large flowers, the best in its color. Pr. 100 40.00 82.00 25.00 2000 16.00 12.00 Pr. 1000 30.00 > 
Mrs. Dr. Norton—White edged with soft pink, lower petals 
oi rtincd aii bd nnn aah anna nn aie oe Pr. 100 80.00 65.00 60.00 40.00 8200 25.00 Pr. 1000 20.00 
Mrs. Velthuys—Brilliant red, the best and purest in existence__ Pr. 1000 75.°0 6000 50.00 4000 30.00 20.00 Pr. 1000 5.00 
Muriel—Extra large light blue with little darker spot__-__-_-____- Pr. 1€0 60.00 50.00 40.00 32.00 25.09 20.00 Pr. 1000 390.00 
Pride of Hillegom—One of the best scarlets, large flowers__ Pr. 1000 150 00 125 00 100.00 80.00 65.00 60.00 Pr. 1000 19.00 
Prince of Wales Delicate salmon pink, very early, extra____ Pr. 1000 80.00 65.00 50.00 40.00 32.00 25.00 Pr. 1000 4.00 
Red Emperor—Immense scarlet, one of the largest flowers... . Pr. 1000 100.00 80.00 65.00 50.00 40.00 82.00 Pr. 1000 8.00 
Rev. Ewbank-—Light blue. a ERS SBE - Pr. 100 40.00 382.00 25.00 20.00 15.00 10.00 Pr. 1000 15.00 


COMPLETE LIST OF COMMERCIAL AND 


MT. CLEMENS 


NEW VARIETIES FREE ON APPLICATION 


UNITED BULB CO. 


The Home of Choice Gladioli 











MICHIGAN 
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New Colors 
Nothing is more beautiful than - Gladiolus 


Primulinus, with their artistically ar-anged 
flowers, and their Oriental colors. 


Nothing is more bright and brilliant than my 
Gladiolus Chautauqua Red. 


Ask for Catalogue. Includes Peonies, Irises, etc. 


The Chautauqua Flowerfields, 


C. ZEESTRATEN, Prop. Bemus Point, N.Y. 








perous season we have had, and for their kind 
words of praise for the valuable information in 


Brunt’s 
Garden Guide 


our descriptive list of varieties of desirable per- 
ennial plants, which we are mailing to all who ask 
for it. 


|| We thank our many friends for the most pros- 
| 
; 


Orchadotte Nurseries 
WEST POINT, Montg. Co., PA. 


Box M 
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LOUISE 





q This remarkable new Gladiolus we believe is 
the largest Gladiolus yet produced, blooms fre- 
quently measuring 6 to 64 inches across. An ex- 
quisite shade of bright lavender, growing brighter 
toward center, with a velvety maroon blotch 
down the center of lower petals. Mulktiplies 
freely and bulblets germinate exceedingly well. 


Sizes Nos. 1, 2 and 3, $1.00 eavh, $10.00 per doz., $50.00 per 100. No. 4, 
$30.00 100. No. 5, $20.00 per 100. No. 6, $15.00 per 100. Bullilets $3.00 


GLADIOL [-eruwre> = 


Petoskey Grown 





GOLDEN MEASURE—13 in. amd up $4.00 each, 1 to 14 inch 
er to } inch $1.50. Special price by the 10%) on No. | size. 
LOUISE—1} inch and up $1.00 each, 1 to 1} inch $30.00 per 
100, 4 to ? inch $20.00 per 100. 
PRINCE OF WALES — 13 in. and up$70.00 per 1000, 1} to 14 in. 
$55.00, 1 to 1} in. $45.00. Also planting stock and bulbiets. 
AUTUMN QUEEN—13 in. and up $40.00 per 1000, 1} to 1} in. 
$32.00, 1 to 14 in. $25.00. Planting stock and bulblets also. 
Best of all for late bloom. 
Prices later on the following: Alice Tiplady, Arizona, Bertrix, Evelyn 


Kirtland, Gretchen Zang, Ida Van, Mirs. Dir. Norton, Mirs. Frank Pendle 
ton, Mrs. W. E. Fryer, Niagara, Peace, Schwaben, War and a number of 





= 100, $25.00 per 1000. Retail list of over 50 other varieties now ready. 
ours for the asking. 


C. C. Wright, Grower, Kendallville, Ind. 





Pewee eeee eee eee eee eee eT eee 


other choice sorts. 
C. M. GROSSMAN — Evergreen Farm Petoskey, Mich. 
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LILYWHITE! 
Vigorous Prolific Healthy 


Awarded First Prize in While Class at the big 
Boston Gladiolus Show last August 


Listen to a few words from the many testimonials we are constantly 
receiving : 

_ “am very pleased to advise that the bulblets of ‘Lilywhite’ are growing very 
nicely, in fact they all seemed to come up riglit fron the start. [had some large bulbs 
of this variety that were planted fully two weeks after all other stock was planted 
and they bloomed from six to ten days aheail of anything else and were very fine. 
—T. H. FULLER, Gladiolus Specialist. 


“The ‘Lilywhite’ bulblets I peeled and sowed are two feet high! Have had a 
great season.”—IsAIAH Lower, Gladiolus Grower 


“Send your latest list, as 1 want more ‘Lilywhvte.’ It is sure the most beautiful 
white I have ever seen. Everyone that has seen it says it is the most beautiful white 
they ever saw.”— Mrs. K. L. Umer, Grower. 

A leading grower after testing ‘‘Lilywhite’’ regrets not having 
stocked up last year. Can you afford to miss this splendid novelty? 
The prices are low considering its marvelous prolificacy. 
Size No.1, 1% in. and up__..___..... $35.00 per 100 
wn oe 6 6lC( “(Sl ee 30.00 per 100 
" 8&8 1 wis M........... Dee ee 
“ 4 % in.tol in. 20.00 per 100 
5, %in.to % in. . 1500 per 100 
~~ SS GP Wibeccnincosin 10 00 per 100 
a a ee Ce 10.00 per 1000 
5% off for cash with order. Special discount on large quantities. 
GROWERS SZND FOR TRADE LIST OF RARE AND FINE VARIETIES. 


Hi. E. MEADER 


Gladiolus Specialist DOVER, N. H. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
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Jack London Anna Eberius 
- ThomasT. Kent Mes. H. E. Bothin 
The four greatest and most perfect Gladioli in existence. They have won the greatest 
admiration wherever shown and will soon be grown by the million. 
OUR NEW CATALOGUE showing some of our Gladioli and Petunias in natural colors 
and describing our many other 
novelties, as well as instructions for 


the growing of same, is now ready. 
It is free. Write for it today. 


Petunias 


RUFFLED MONSTERS 


(Single) 





The finest and largest varieties of 
Petunia ever created. Seed comes 
in separate colors as follows: pink 
(strong veined center), red, varie- 
gated, white, red (with black center), 
pale lilac pink (large veined center), 
and mixed. 

The following somewhat smaller 
than the Ruffled Monsters: Colors, 
flesh pink frilled (Pearl of Kentfield), 
purple or blue, and white frilled 
(dwarf). 


PETUNIA - Diener’s Ruffled Monsters—Pink—Ilustration half actual size Price, per package 


The Diener Tomato 


This Tomate has received highest comment wherever grown. It has been tried out in every 
State of the Union as well as all over Canada. It is the largest Tomato in existence and sur- 
passes any other in yield It is drought as well as blight resisting and will not split nor rot 
when laying on the ground in rainy weather. The flesh is a deep red and there is very little 
seed; it has the finest flavor and free of the acid taste. 


Price, per package 5Oc, per acre package $1.50 


Richard Diener Co., Inc. 
Kentfield, Marin County, Cal. 


mators and Growers of the L. est and Finest Gladioli in the World 
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